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Young America 


is thinking, wondering... 
“What is our American government today— 


A place called Washington, D.C.? 

A thing from which laws and precedents arise? 

Is it the people who conduct the business of government? 
Or is it the people giving their views 

On issues and officials? 

Is it the recitation in class 

Of governmental functions and such? 

They tell me our American government today 

Is ‘We, the people.’ 


“But where do I fit in?” 


To answer the questioning teenager, 

- To answer him so that he consciously 
Knows and feels how much he and each of us 
And yet all of us are the American government 


ae To mold the unaware student 
Into a responsive, responsible citizen 


s 
=> 


Who champions this American dream of living— 

This is the challenge, the opportunity 

5 That faces you. 

® 


To assist you in meeting this challenge 

And opportunity, Prentice-Hall offers 

OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY, 
By Starratt and Lewenstein. 

A study of a government by the people 

Your request for an approval copy 

Will receive prompt attention 

Write c/o Box 903 | 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION, 


-, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
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THE ISMS AND YOU 
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WHAT ABOUT WAR? 


For High School courses in 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


WORLD HISTORY 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


You may order ALL THREE POCKETBOOKS 


from 
Tho (Civic. Education (Centon, 
Jufts. University 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


or from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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GO WEST IN ’58 


LL EFFORTS necessary toward making the 
NCSS Annual Meeting an outstanding 
affair are being concentrated in San 

Francisco this year. It is here that social studies 
teachers will gather, November 26-29, for the 
38th Annual Meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

San Francisco is one of the few cities in the 
world whose name alone stirs the imagination. 
San Francisco, with its spectacular location 
among hills, bays, islands, bridges and peninsulas, 
its variety of shops and markets, its fine restau- 
rants, has an atmosphere found in few other 
places. 

The famous Sheraton-Palace Hotel will serve 
as headquarters and will house all the meetings 
and the exhibits of social studies teaching ma- 
terials. The hotel is offering a flat room rate of 
$8.50 single, $6.00 per person for two in a room, 
and $5.00 per person for three in a room. Ac- 
commodations at the Sheraton-Palace will be 
limited, so if you wish to make hotel reservations 
at this time, you should write directly to the 
hotel and inform the reservation clerk that you 
plan to attend the NCSS meeting and ask for 
the special room rate. All members will receive 
room reservation cards by November 1, along 
with the complete annual meeting program. 
Rooms will also be available at nearby hotels at 
comparable and lower rates. 

On Wednesday, November 26, the NCSS 
House of Delegates will meet. This meeting is for 
the official delegates from affiliated councils. 

For those able to arrive during the first part 
of the week, there will be the opportunity to 
visit schools and points of historical and cultural 
interest in San Francisco. 

On Thursday morning and afternoon most of 
the NCSS Committees will be holding meetings. 
Some of these will be executive sessions, but 
most will hold open sessions for all NCSS mem- 
bers to attend. On Thursday afternoon there will 


be a guided tour of scenic and historic San Fran- 
cisco from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. This will be followed 
by a reception given by our local hosts from 4:00 
to 6:00 p.m. The first General Session will be 
held at 8:00 p.m. 

One Friday morning general session will in- 
clude a report from the National Commission on 
the Social Studies. Howard E. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Commission, will present the report. The 
other general session Friday morning will be de- 
voted to the annual business meeting of the 
NCSS, where reports will be made and officers for 
the next year elected. The annual banquet meet- 
ing will be held:on Friday evening. 

The Friday luncheon sessions will be joint 
meetings with the learned societies covering the 
various disciplines in the social sciences. Out- 
standing scholars in the various fields will partici- 
pate in these sessions. 

Five section meetings, on Friday afternoon, 
will deal with the topic of “How Can Programs 
in Social Studies Be Improved?” with programs 
for each of the various grade levels. Members of 
the National Commission on the Social Studies 
will serve as consultants to these groups. Other 
Friday afternoon section meetings will deal with 
such topics as Teaching the Survey Course in 
American History at the College Level, Relation- 
ship Between the Teaching of English and the 
Social Studies, The Social Studies Values in the 
Student Council Program, Cross-Media Ap- 
proaches to Teaching Social Studies, and Teach- 
ing About the United Nations. 

Saturday morning section meetings will in- 
clude discussions on: Research in the Teaching 
of Social Studies; The Academically Talented 
Pupil in the Social Studies; Reading in the 
Social Studies Program; Overcoming Obstacles 
in the Discussion of Current Affairs; Testing and 
Evaluation in the Social Studies; What Should 
We Teach About Latin America in our Schools?; 

(Concluded on page 306) 





The European Common Market 
Reuben E. Slesinger 








HE PERIOD through which the world 
now is passing is marked by a decided 
struggle—economic, social, and political— 
between two dominant countries, Russia and the 
United States. Economic assistance and outright 
grants have been offered by these major forces in 
an attempt to attract the lesser powers. Although 
communistic movements were evident before 
World War II, this type of aggression was rela- 
tively insignificant compared to the present 
policy of endeavoring to conquer either by force 
or by the more subtle “friendship” routine. 
The havoc created in Europe by military 
operations and economic upheavals left the 
European continent, in the main, divided into 
distrustful and materially weakened states. An 
effort was made to help to rehabilitate these 
countries, notably by the United States through 
various technical assistance and loan programs. 
One of the steps inaugurated, with the aim of 
unifying Europe, was the European Defense 
Community. This was an effort to establish an 
integrated European army. The program was 
viewed quite favorably at first. But, when suc- 
cess seemed evident, the French National As- 
sembly killed the idea by refusing to commit the 
French nation to support of such a program. 
The failure of EDC may be attributed to the 
powerful opposition which arose when EDC 
called for the surrender of the most sensitive 
area of national sovereignty, the military. 
Unfortunately, this program was conceived 
before suspicions and hatreds of old enemies had 
had time to mellow. The countries involved were 
not prepared for a plan calling for an integrated 
army when there existed no integrated economic 
or political system. The need for some type of 
European unity was evident. Even reluctant 
France acceded to participation in the European 
Coal and Steel Community and in the European 
Payments Union. The Schuman Plan provided 
for the demolition of the barriers to the free 
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movement of coal and steel throughout the par- 
ticipating countries. The Payments Union was 
designed on the clearing house principle, thus 
enabling the currency of member nations to be 
convertible among themselves and with the ster- 
ling area. These forerunners of the European 
Defense Community have been successful within 
their specific confines and have provided an es- 
sential step towards unity on a higher level. The 
replacement of sovereign rights of individual 
nations for the common good has indicated that 
unity on a broader scale is possible. The work- 
ability of such plans gave men such as Jean 
Mollet of France and Paul Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium the incentive to develop a broader perspec- 
tive for Europe—The European Common Mar- 
ket. 

On April 1, 1957, the leaders of six European 
Nations met in Rome for the purpose of drafting 
treaties for the Western European Common Mar- 
ket and the European Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The countries represented were: France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. These countries realized 
that the shift in world power had placed most 
of the other countries of the world in a position 
of decided secondary importance. After World 
War II, many colonies which once supplied both 
a market and a source of raw materials had 
gained independence or experienced political 
revolution. Now, it is axiomatic that if a country 
does not industrialize to a competitive degree, 
then it must be at a competitive disadvantage 
with increasing imports to meet the surge toward 
higher standards of living. Realizing these facts, 
the nations of Europe began work on the Com- 
mon Market Plan which hopes to achieve 
through unity that which would be impossible 
for individual nations—a bloc that will be in 
time comparable in power and resources to the 
leading powers. 

The fundamental features of the plan call for 
the following: 

1. Creation of an area of six nations that will 
allow goods produced in any one of them to 
move freely among all. 

2. Cutting tariffs between the six nations by a 
go percent reduction during the first four years, 
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3o percent the next four years, and a final re- 
duction of 40 per cent. The plan calls for this 
gradual elimination to take not more than 15 
years. The proposed go-30-40 reductions of the 
member’s tariffs may, if necessary, be adjusted to 
meet the needs of each individual country. 

3. Establishing during the same period of com- 
mon tariffs against the outside nations at an 
average level somewhat lower than that of France 
and higher than that of the Benelux countries. 
The process used will be that of taking an arith- 
metic average of the six nations. As a concession 
to Benelux, some raw materials may enter at 
lower rates and finished products at higher ones. 

4. Abolishing discriminatory transportation 
charges. Differential rates based on the country 
of origin or destination will be removed after 
10 years. Interchange of facilities between coun- 
tries will be encouraged. 

5. Free movement of labor will be permitted 
and encouraged. For example, the labor feature 
of the Common Market would allow the ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 unemployed Italian la- 
borers to move freely within the six country area 
and find employment. 

6. Free movement of capital throughout the 
common area. The plan also calls for an Euro- 
pean Investment Bank which would finance new 
industries and underdeveloped regions. 

7. Equalizing corporate taxes and working con- 
ditions. This would allow industry to locate close 
to resources and transportation rather than to 
locate in a vicinity because of tax concessions. 
France was instrumental in demanding the 
equalization of working conditions because of the 
cheaper production of goods due to the exploita- 
tion of labor in some countries. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CoMMON MARKET 


To carry out its mission, the political structure 
outlined below is envisioned. 

Assembly: An assembly of 142 delegates from 
the six parliaments. The allocation of seats will 
be weighted. 

Council: A council of the six ministers from 
the participating countries. The hope is to have 
decisions made by unanimous vote and later 
by a weighted majority. 

Commission: An independent commission of 
nine members nominated by common agreement 
and acting by majority vote. 

Court of Justice: The function of this court 
will be to rule on the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the treaty. 


{f the Common Market treaty is ratified by the 
governing bodies of each country there will 
emerge a strong political and economic faction. 
The area of the proposed union will extend 
across Europe from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Within this area will be upwards of 
162.5 million people and a total gross national 
product in excess of $125, billion, approximately 
go percent of that of the United States. 

Although the prospect for unity is bright, 
there are numerous problems to be met and 
solved. France and Belgium introduced a plan 
for Eurafrica—a customs free bloc combining 
French and Belgian dependencies in Africa with 
Western Europe. Eurafrica would offer favorable 
tariff concessions to the six-nation Common Mar- 
ket in return for colonial development capital 
from an investment fund to be set up under the 
treaty. This would threaten German economic 
ventures in Africa and Asia. Germany now gives 
greater deference to regional political conditions 
than does France. The acceptance of the Eur- 
africa scheme virtually underwrites perpetual 
French colonialism, but unless it is included 
France has threatened not to ratify the treaty. 

Euratom, the plan adopted along with the 
Common Market, provides for the sale or assign- 
ment of all existing European atomic facilities to 
a supernational authority. All uranium ore is to 
be owned and controlled by the authority. If 
Europe can turn these facilities to peaceful uses, 
then Euratom will be instrumental in the crea- 
tion of new industries and will be able to lessen 
Europe’s dependence on imported fuels. Several 
of the countries are split over the degree of 
power to be delegated to the Euratom committee. 


EFFECT ON THE UNITED STATES 
AND GREAT BRITAIN 


The productive capacity of the Common Mar- 
ket countries should rise, mass production facili- 
ties should develop more fully, and the transpor- 
tation network should provide easy access to the 
markets. It is evident to American producers 
that the consequences of the union will put them 
at a comparative disadvantage, especially in the 
field of finished consumer goods. On the other 
hand, during the transitional period, the ex- 
panded trading area will offer a better oppor- 
tunity for American producers to sell more of 
their goods as the dollar shortage lessens with 
increased trade. Europe should be able to com- 
pete with American industry on better terms. 
It is quite possible that goods may be produced at 
nearly the same cost as American products, but 
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the United States exporter must bear heavy trans- 
portation costs. Just as the United States in the 
past has adopted “buy American,” so might the 
European producers and countries stress “buy 
Europe.” Regardless of these facts, the American 
government is encouraging European unity. Al- 
though our exporters of finished products may 
lose some of their markets, the producers of 
industrial goods will find an increasing and 
profitable market. One answer to the problem 
of a declining share of the European market is 
that of increased investment. From 1946 to 1955 
American investment in Europe has doubled and 
still continues to grow. West Germany in 1945 
cut corporate taxes from 60 percent to 45 percent 
to encourage foreign investment. As yet there has 
been no move to restrict foreign investment and 
American businessmen have taken advantage of 
this situation. 

Great Britain declined to enter into the Com- 
mon Market scheme when it was first presented. 
Later England realized that if she did not par- 
ticipate and offer leadership to the group, Ger- 
many certainly would move into a dominant po- 
sition. Furthermore, if Britain were not a mem- 
ber, then her exports would be at a decided dis- 
advantage due to the tariff. On the other hand, if 
Britain were to join, she would be forced to give 
up her imperial preference system which would 
in effect be loosening her ties with the Common- 
wealth. (Great Britain does 45 percent of its 
total trade within the Commonwealth.) As a com- 
promise Great Britain offered for consideration a 
free trade plan. Under this proposal, Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries would be superim- 
posed on the six-nation customs union. They 
would be able to retain their own tariffs on 
goods from countries that were not members of 
either pact. This plan would give Britain free- 
dom in trade policies and not full participation 
in the Common Market. A free trade zone would 
also prevent the six-nation group from forming 
a tight customs union. It would open to the 
Common Market group Britain’s industrial mar- 
ket, while allowing Britain to continue its high 
protection on agricultural products. 

It is important to Europe that the Common 


Market Treaty be passed. The Suez crisis pointed 
so vividly to Europe’s need for unified action. 
But, if the nations involved will not cede part of 
their sovereign rights, then the European Com- 
mon Market will suffer the same fate as the pro- 
posed European Defense Community. However, 
if failure is the case, the foundation has at least 
been laid for future action in which perhaps the 
entire continent of Europe will emerge from a 
series of weak states to that of a world power, 
united politically and economically. 

The situation that has developed in France 
during 1958 portends some unfortunate events 
for the Common Market. The freeing of imports 
from controls was an agreed-upon step as one of 
the preliminary types of actions pending the 
general opening of trade through the Common 
Market in January, 1959. Tariffs of France and 
other member countries, it will be recalled, are 
to be cut by 10 percent by that time. It is very 
doubtful whether France will do any cutting of 
tariffs; in fact, if anything is done in the area 
of foreign trade, it is more than likely that im- 
ports will be restricted rather than encouraged. 

The French situation, indeed, may cause a 
complete re-examination of the entire Common 
Market and its schedule of the timing of tariff 
cuts. Additional difficulties are being faced in the 
effort to include England as well as some of the 
other Continental countries at this time in view 
of the more unsettled international economic 
picture that has come into being in 1958. 

In spite ‘of some of the recent uncertainties, 
the Common Market plan holds more promise of 
stabilizing European economies than any other 
current proposal in the field of trade. In effect, 
it provides for the merging of the economies of 
over 165,000,000 people into a trading area of 
approximate population the size of the United 
States. The possibilities for furthering peace that 
the plan offers are tremendous. Countries whose 
economic status and welfare are linked together 
seldom wage war against each other and find it 
difficult to do so even if there are provoking 
events. In addition the Market plan offers an 
important bulwark of the democratic nations 
against the inroads of totalitarianism, 





As the French State Secretary for European Affairs told the French Assembly: “We are still living 
in the fiction of the four great powers. In reality there are only two—America and Russia. Tomorrow 
there will be a third—China. It depends upon you whether there will be a fourth—Europe. If you 
fail to make this choice, you condemn yourselves to walking backwards toward the future.”—Emile 


Benoit, “American Business and Its Stake in the Common Market. 


(Spring 1958). 
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Social Science in the Present Crisis 


Gerald L. Steibel 








T TOOK a few pounds of metal and a small 
dog to send the American people scurrying 
to their educators to demand action. The 

teacher of social science will have to admit that 
this is an encouraging sign, even though his col- 
leagues in the physical sciences bid fair to get the 
lion’s share of the tangible benefits, for it is 
teaching itself that is getting the lift. The Ameri- 
can educator is being called upon in the most 
ancient and honorable tradition of education—to 
deliver up to society the people whom that so- 
ciety has designated “wanted.” In this particular 
circumstance, it is physical and natural scientists 
that are wanted, and the omens are that our so- 
ciety will get massive numbers of them, despite 
the vigorous dissents and warnings against “crash 
programs” and neglect of the humanities raised 
. by other voices, and despite the new complacency 
induced by our own space travelers. 

In full recognition of the dangers of rushing 
heedlessly into giant projects for the production 
of one-sided persons, the teacher in any area 
cannot retreat from the fact that society is fling- 
ing back at him his own claim: We, in the 
schools, are the agency peculiarly qualified to 
educate for you the citizens you decide you want. 
Now, says society, we expect you to deliver. 

What does this demand mean for the teacher 
of social science? It could mean a shrug and 
murmur that this is a physical-natural scientists’ 
show and a seat on the sidelines. In such a role, 
the social science teacher could anoint his con- 
science with round words about the “whole per- 
son” and nicely-tailored protests in the abstract. 
Or, it could provoke him to decide that the crisis 
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is his, also, and that he has a mighty bit in the 
show. The question, then, might be: Is the crisis 
his; if so, how; and, what must he do about it? 

Let us go back to that crisis for a moment and 
dissect it into some of its components. One con- 
clusion seems to stand out above all others: The 
material situation is not substantially different as 
a result of the three sputniks going into their 
orbits. None was likely to fall upon anyone and 
we are probably in no greater physical peril than 
formerly, since that peril was already mortal. 
The Communist ICBM is only a little more 
dreadful than the devices they already possess. 
And, as the Communists themselves immediately 
said, it was only a question of a short time before 
we, too, would have our earth satellite up there, 
a prediction which proved quite prescient. 

Why crisis, then? A second set of facts contains 
part of the answer. Marshal Tito has told the 
United States off, the Syrians have become even 
more truculent than before and the Russians 
have held out for all sorts of concessions in the 
United Nations, on disarmament, on German 
reunification, on confirmation of their enslave- 
ment of the peoples of captive Europe. What is 
more, they bid fair to win out on a significant 
portion of those demands. The NATO meeting 
in December revealed the extent to which Ameri- 
can leadership had slipped, even though the May 
meeting came out better. All reports from the 
capitals of the participating countries have 
agreed that the Soviet threats and blandishments 
have had a real effect. To be sure, many of the 
issues contributing to this slippage of leadership 
antedate the sputniks; but even there the Soviets’ 
achievement has had its effect. Every rebel 
against French, British, Dutch, and Spanish 
power is fortified by an enhanced awareness that 
the enemy of his enemy possesses tricks of magic, 
and settlement on satisfactory terms is thus 
farther off than ever. 

Here, then, is probably the key to the crisis; it 
is military, technical, economic only in particu- 
lar. Basically it is a crisis of psychology. It is a 
crisis, not of what ts, but of what people think is. 
The variables are not weapons or wheat but 
people. The weapons and the wheat are genuine 
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enough, but they evidently generate a super- 
factor, a symbol expressible in terms like anger, 
fear, hope, hatred, love. 

Significantly enough, the Communists them- 
selves have put the matter in exactly such candid 
terms. Khrushchev (and Bulganin) have stated 
often enough that the struggle is between two 
ways of existence, the trophy the loyalties of men, 
and the outcome certain to be in favor of com- 
munism. What they mean is that they will get 
to people everywhere, winning over most of them 
and threatening the rest away. They call confi- 
dently for a contest on that level because it is 
here that they believe their real mastery lies. 

Without subscribing to their values of terror 
and lie, we are probably going to pay much closer 
attention from here on to their tactics and meth- 
ods. They proved part of their thesis in putting 
the satellites into the heavens, and moved im- 
mediately to exploit the new political lunatropy 
that followed in the trail of those bodies. As 
Henry Kissinger, among others, has pointed out, 
the Communists have both policy and strategy, 
which he defines as power plus the will to use 
that power. 

If the foregoing analysis has any validity, it 
might be said that we are going to train scientists 
in large numbers in order to compete successfully 
in the kind of struggle in which, like it or not, we 
are engaged. Such a commitment does not mean 
that our technical people are to be assigned tasks 
of gimmickry and sideshow tricks. The satellites 
are both authentic and important, and the weap- 
ons systems based upon them will be compelling 
enough. But every technical step will of necessity 
be a psychological and political step; each ele- 
ment in the step will have to inform the others 
and none will be complete without the others. 

It is at exactly this point that the teacher of 
social science enters the picture. Whether he or 
society explicitly recognizes the requirement, it 
is there, and it can be discerned on at least three 
levels. 

First, leadership of this country, both official 
and unofficial, will have to operate within the 
outlines of the political-psychological, technical- 
economic. This means an understanding and an 
awareness on the part of the leaders of what 
these factors are all about. Since democratic 
leadership develops out of popular give-and-take, 
everyone will have to become aware. 

Second, since national policy is in essence the 
expression in a democracy of what the citizens’ 
political consciousness will support, those who 
are not leaders will have to be similarly aware of 


the facts of international life. This proposition 
is a natural corollary of the first. 

Third, the policy-maker, the supporting citizen, 
and the technical specialist will have to operate 
with full consciousness of what each other is 
doing. These are traditional postulates of de- 
mocracy, but in this situation they mean indi- 
viduals with feet in both camps. No division into 
technicians and politicians will suffice. Every 
technician will have to possess political-psycho- 
logical equipment, every layman and leader will 
have to be part scientist. 

From here, it is not difficult to perceive what 
this will mean for social science teaching. The 
scope and dimension of these challenges is such 
that mere specialization in the techniques and 
applications of the political and psychological 
will be insufficient. Politics and psychology will 
belong, not to graduate courses alone, but will 
have to be imbedded in the very core of the 
school curricula, and from the beginning. In 
concrete terms, this will mean, for example, 
teaching history from the point of view of how 
policy decisions are made soundly and effectively; 
geography from the point of view of where the 
struggle swirls and how factors of time, distance 
and resources play their part. 

It will be objected that social science teaching 
is facing corruption, that propaganda is invading 
the domains of truth. The facts, it will be argued, 
will be lost or colored. Although these are seri- 
ous objections and deserve to be pondered care- 
fully, there is no reason why they should be con- 
ceded. The educator in the field will have to 
make his own rebuttal, and the evidence seems 
to be overwhelmingly with him: 

First, we who teach history, the heart of the 
social sciences, have long avowed a dedication tuo 
the meaning of the past and have just as long 
sought the combination to that repository. 
Should not the present define some of that mean- 
ing? It is no corruption of fact or thought to 
discuss Greek or Enlightenment thought against 
the backdrop of our own communication prob- 
lems, to study the optimism of the last century in 
the context of the degradation of this one, or to 
see the Declaration of 1776 in terms of the mani- 
festos of the Hungarian freedom fighters of 1956. 
The excitement of the past can provide, inci- 
dentally, that always-elusive “motivation,” and 
the outcome should be a double increment of 
ability to penetrate both past and present. 

Second, can we legitimately foresake the call 
made upon us by society? Disregarding the argu- 

(Concluded on page 300) 





A “First Day” Assignment 


Donald W. Robinson 








EW TEACHING “gimmicks” are as effec- 
FH tive the second time as they were the first. 

My favorite device, however, is one that 
seems to improve with use, and one which, al- 
though I have used it for the most part as a 
starter for an eleventh-grade history course, could 
easily be adapted to other grades and other sub- 
jects. It is simply the practice of asking the stu- 
dents to write, as their first assignment, a history 
of themselves and their families. I emphasize the 
fact that this will not be graded, that I really 
don’t care what they include or what they omit, 
but that it might be fun if they can show some 
relationship between their family history and our 
national history, even if only by mentioning the 
fact that their dads and mothers voted in the 
last election. 

Since such an assignment requires a minimum 
of explanation, the students can start writing 
their personal family histories during the very 
first class period. This serves the purpose of keep- 
ing the students busy while leaving the teacher 
free to distribute books, to make class lists, and 
to attend to other routine matters that inevitably 
need attention on the first day of any school term. 

At the earliest opportunity, after I have read 
the papers, I report the results in summary form 
to the class. The last time it went something like 
this: 

“We in this class were born in Kansas, in Iowa, 
on an Indian reservation in Arizona, in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Ecuador, and in Hong 
Kong. Our parents came here from all of those 
places and from Hungary, Hawaii and Finland. 
We are descended from stock whose origin is 
English, Irish, Scotch, German, Welsh, American 
Indian, Chinese, Portuguese, Italian, Austrian, 
Dutch, and Danish. We have crossed the United 
States by car, by bus, by train, and by plane, and 
we have visited Europe on a student tour. We 
have been a 4-H club leader and a delegate to 








Mr. Robinson, a social studies teacher at Carlmont 
High School in Belmont, California, here describes a 
teaching device which he has used with considerable 
success in his own classes. 








state conventions, and we have raised a Brown 
Swiss Bull judged champion at the State Fair. 

“Our parents suffered during the depression, 
worked on WPA projects, served in the artillery 
and in the Merchant Marine during World War 
I, suffered torments during World War I because 
of German relatives, left Germany in 1932 when 
Hitler came to power, and were political refugees 
from the Black and Tan revolt in Ireland. One 
of our fathers was killed at Pearl Harbor; one 
worked for the Atomic Energy Commission; one 
invented the popsicle; and one served as mayor 
of a nearby city. 

“Our grandparents and great-grandparents in- 
clude many who crossed the continent by Con- 
estoga wagon or drove ox teams on the Oregon 
Trail. Several of them participated in the Klon- 
dike gold rush, and one helped to build the first 
transcontinental railroad. Many fought in the 
Civil War, some for the Union Army and some 
for the Confederacy. Of these, at least one died 
from wounds received in the war; one was driven 
from his plantation by the invading enemy army; 
and one, captured by the enemy, was miracu- 
lously saved from execution. 

“We claim direct lineal descent from English 
nobility; from passengers on the Mayflower; from 
John Paul Jones, Roger Williams, and General 
Winfield Scott. And one of our uncles was once 
candidate for the office of United States Senator 
from Kansas. 

“These are only some of the ways—some of the 
most readily remembered ways—in which we and 
our families have been directly connected with, 
and have actually participated in, the making 
of American History. Can any of us, then, doubt 
that our history is truly the history of you and 
you and you and you and me? It is indeed our 
own history!” 


The individual “histories” are not returned to 
the students, for they contain many clues con- 
cerning personalities and interests which will be 
of great help to the teacher in his efforts to get 
to know the members of his class better. 

The benefits of this very simple exercise are 
multiple and perhaps too obvious to require 
statement. I mention here only four. 
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1. It helps to relate national history to the student 
personally and to make the concept of history more mean- 
ingful. It provides good intrinsic motivation. 

2. It gives the teacher an immediate indication of the 
level of written expression of all of his students—hand- 
writing, spelling, composition, and facility of expression. 

3. It brings the parents into the orbit of interest in the 
history class and induces the pupil to relate his class ex- 
periences to his parents. 

4. It provides the teacher with many clues to the back- 
ground and interests of his students which prove helpful 


throughout the year in understanding the individual 
pupil, the kind of clues that frequently fail to find their 
way into cumulative records. 


The primary reason this teacher continues to 
rely upon this time-worn and hackneyed device is 
because it works. When I use this method of prov- 
ing to my students that history is real and live 
and personal and has meaning “for you and you 
and you and me,” they know what I mean. 





A Flying Field Trip 
Mr. DAN SELAKOVICH, a supervisor of student teachers at West Texas State College, 


here describes a project he carried on at the Hahn Campus School of the Nebraska 
State Teachers College at Wayne, where he served two years as a supervisor of 


social studies. 


HE WORLD geography class in Hahn 

Campus School is certainly aware of the 

fact that we are living in an air age. A 
field trip which the students took in connection 
with a unit they were studying entitled “Soil 
Conservation in an Air Age,” and which included 
an actual flight in a plane for the purpose of 
observing conservation practices from the air, 
proved most effective in developing an under- 
standing of how important aircraft have become 
in the field of conservation. 

The idea for this “flying field trip” originated 
when, as part of the unit assignment, the stu- 
dents were asked to bring pictures to class illus- 
trating conservation practices in agriculture. One 
student brought in an air photograph of con- 
tour plowing, and the class began to wonder if it 
might not be possible to observe conservation 
practices in our own community. With many 
helpful suggestions from the class, a flying field 
trip was soon planned. 

Such a trip would, of course, require much 
careful planning and close supervision. The first 
concern was that of finances. A committee volun- 
teered to investigate possibilities and discovered 
that funds were available from five of the major 
airlines and the Link Trainer Company for just 
such field trips. 

In order to be sure of fully appreciating the 
learning experiences the trip would offer, the 
class decided to find out as much as possible 
about conservation of the soil in its own com- 
munity. With the field trip in the offing, the 
students dug into this task with great enthusiasm. 

The trip was divided into two parts: (1) an on- 
the-ground study of conservation measures that 


had been taken on a nearby farm; and (2) a 
flight over the farm in a small plane so that every- 
one could get an air picture of conservation prac- 
tices. On the trip itself, the class broke up into 
two groups, one going to the farm, the other to 
the airport. Once their observations at the farm 
were completed, the students in the first group 
proceeded to the airport, and the airport group 
went to the farm. 

At the farm a local representative of the Soil 
Conservation Service met the students and ex- 
plained conservation measures that had been 
taken to protect the soil from erosion. 

From the air the students were able to see 
some excellent examples of contour plowing and 
terracing. They noted the contrast between the 
practice of encouraging native grasses in the low 
places where water run-off was particularly heavy 
and the practice of cultivating these areas on 
neighboring farms. The effect from the air pro- 
vided a striking case for this particular measure 
of soil conservation on the rolling countryside of 
northeast Nebraska. 

Back in class, the students discussed the trip, 
with members of the class leading the discussion. 
They felt that the trip had been a great success. 
They had had an opportunity to observe at first- 
hand conservation practices and the effects of 
erosion. Too, they had had an opportunity while 
waiting their turn for the plane ride to take a 
tour of the airport, examining different types 
of aircraft and learning much about air travel 
and air safety. Although much hard work had 
gone into its preparation, both teachers and stu- 
dents were convinced that the “flying field trip” 
was well worth the extra planning. 





The Whig Interpretation of the 
American Revolution 


Franklin B. Wickwire 








HE HISTORIANS of the nineteenth cen- 

tury who presented the Whig interpreta- 

tion of the American Revolution were 
all in basic agreement concerning the causes of 
that conflict. Their broad narratives, often neces- 
sitating a multi-volume study, usually accounted 
for all facets of the Revolution. In England, 
W. E. H. Lecky' and G. O. Trevelyan* personi- 
fied the Whig school. In America, George Ban- 
croft® stood forth as its chief representative. To 
all three the issues of the Revolution presented 
a fairly obvious pattern. The tyrannical character 
of George III; the Navigation Acts and institu- 
tions provided for their enforcement; taxation 
without representation, as manifested in the 
Stamp Act and Townshend Duties—all were ex- 
amples of the British oppression which caused 
the colonists to revolt and form a new nation. 
Historians accepted as valid this pat explanation, 
and it was reiterated in one form or another by 
authors writing either individually or as con- 
tributors to historical “‘series.’’* 

In the twentieth century, however, certain 
“schools” of historians, especially the Namierites 
and the imperialists, along with individual 
writers, studied the subject in detail. The new 
evidence uncovered by them made possible new 
interpretations which directly opposed many of 
the old Whig ideas. 

The Whigs painted rather a harsh picture of 
George III: steeped in the ideas of Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King, and constantly harangued by his 
mother to “be a King,” he early determined to 
reverse the political tradition of England by 
ruling personally. In so doing, George would 
have to violate the constitution as it then stood, 
for under Walpole the Whig Party had developed 
cabinet government and had wrested control of 
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patronage from the king. George III determined 
not to be a mere figurehead like his predecessors, 
and in the parliamentary elections of 1760 he 
used all of the money at his disposal to create a 
following in Commons loyal only to him. In this 
he was successful, and he created a group of 
“King’s Friends’—members of Parliament com- 
pletely subservient to him. His “Friends” so 
increased in number by 1770 that George was an 
absolute monarch with a servile Parliament 
which he could bully, as he pleased. Unre- 
strained, he used his unconstitutional power to 
coerce the colonists. Thus, according to the 
Whigs, George III more than any other indi- 
vidual was responsible for the “shot heard ‘round 
the world.” 

Sir Lewis Namier, formost of the “revisionists,” 
in 1929 and 1930 assaulted this explanation of 
the monarch. Namier demonstrated that George 
always worked through Parliament, never tried 
to “browbeat” it, and in truth was the “first 
among the borough-mongering, electioneering 
gentlemen of England.” Also, he showed that 
George III’s meddling in elections was scarcely 
an innovation, since George II also did the same. 
Furthermore, the election of 1760—reputedly the 
third Hanoverian monarch’s initial step toward 
tyranny—revealed no monarchial influence at the 


1See William E. H. Lecky. A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 7 Volumes. London: 1892-1893. Vol- 
umes IV and V of this work deal particularly with the 
American Revolution. 

*See George O. Trevelyan. The American Revolution, 
6 Volumes. London: 1899-1914. 

* See George Bancroft. History of the United States. 10 
Volumes. Boston: 1856-1874. Volumes IV through VI are 
especially pertinent. 

* For examples of these “series” contributions, see 
George E. Ellis, “The Sentiment of Independence, its 
Growth and Consummation,” in Justin Winsor, editor. 
Narrative and Critical History of America. Volume VI, 
Part I. New York: 1887. Mellin Chamberlin also has an 
article in this volume. See also Claude H. Van Tyne. The 
American Revolution 1776-1783. New York: 1905. 

* The theme in this work—which supposedly captivated 
George Ill—suggests that a king should rise above all 
parties, and choose the best man from all groups to aid 
him in governing the nation. 
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polls. George left the entire affair to the Duke of 
Newcastle, the First Lord of the Treasury.* Rom- 
ney Sedwick and Richard Pares, writing in 
Namier’s tradition, knocked more props from 
under the Whig interpretation. Sedwick’s account 
of the traditional Hanoverian enmity between 
the reigning monarch and the heir-apparent ex- 
plained the dismissal of present ministers upon 
the accession of a new king.’ Pares debunked both 
the ideas of “King’s Friends” and the very exist- 
ence of Whig and Tory parties.* 

Called by one historian “a barbarous code of 
commercial law,’® the Navigation Acts (and the 
vice-admiralty courts which enforced them) were 
unanimously proclaimed by Whigs as a chief 
cause of the Revolution. According to the Whig 
interpretation, the Navigation Acts gave to the 
mother country a monopoly on the reception of 
certain enumerated goods such as tobacco, rice, 
and indigo, thus forcing the colonists to send 
these products directly to England before reship- 
ment to other parts of Europe. Whether or not 
the Americans could have received a better price 
elsewhere in Europe was of no importance what- 
soever to the crass British mercantilists. With 
very few exceptions, all goods which the colonists 
wished to import from the Continent had to go 
by way of England, there to be unloaded and 
again reloaded before exportation to America. 
The colonists, of course, were required to pay all 
customs duties entailed by this tedious process. 
If the unjustly oppressed Americans tried to 
avoid compliance with the Acts, the Britsh Navy 
was ever on the alert to seize ships and goods—and 
‘all cases of such smuggling faced trial by a judge 
instead of a jury in the vice-admiralty court. No 
wonder, shouted the Whigs, that the colonists 
rose up against this harsh commercial oppression. 

The “imperial” school of historians consider- 
ably modified this picture. As early as 1907 G. L. 
Beer demonstrated that enumerated products 
which had to be shipped directly to England re- 
ceived preferential treatment there, and often 
acquired a monopoly at the expense of foreign 


*Namier has produced two important works dealing 
with the subject. See Sir Lewis B. Namier. The Structure 
of Politics at the Accession of George III. 2 Volumes. 
London: 1929; and England in the Age of the American 
Revolution. London: 1930. 

* See Romney Sedgwick, editor. Letters from George III 
to Lord Bute, 1756-1766. London: 1939. Sedgwick’s intro- 
duction is especially valuable. 

*See Richard Pares. King George III and the Politicians. 
Oxford: 1953. 

* Lorenzo Sabine. Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of 
the American Revolution. Volume I. Boston: 1864. p. 11. 


goods with which they otherwise could not have 
competed. Also, many of the products imported 
into Britain and thence re-exported to the colo- 
nies were given drawbacks, often enabling colo- 
nists to purchase goods more cheaply than an in- 
habitant of England. Furthermore, colonial and 
British shipping monopolized the carrying trade, 
which allowed New England greatly to expand its 
shipping industry. To all this was added the fact 
that American vessels received protection from 
the largest and finest navy in the world.*° Charles 
M. Andrews, carrying on Beer’s work, presented 
in the 1930’s a more detailed study of British 
colonial administration. He conclusively showed 
that the vice-admiralty court was not an instru- 
ment of tyranny, but an organ of protection for 
colonial shipping. Smuggling cases and other 
breaches of the acts of trade played a very small 
part on the court agenda. Instead, it protected 
the rights of seamen and provided relief in cases 
of trouble on the high seas or within harbors or 
estuaries. Its judgments were fair and impartial, 
and in fact it laid the jurisdictional foundation 
for admiralty courts set up by the United States 
after the American Revolution.” In 1951, Oliver 
M. Dickerson ended many ideas concerning the 
Navigation Acts as a cause of rebellion. He dem- 
onstrated that contemporaries had no objections 
to the laws of trade, and no one seriously pro- 
posed abrogating them. He showed the “odious 
commercial law” to be the basis of the New 
England fishing, ship-building, and trading in- 
dustries, and found that the chief products on the 
enumerated list prospered rather than suffered 
under the Acts. However, after demolishing the 
Whig arguments against the old trade regula- 
tions, Dickerson presented evidence indicating 
that the new revenue policy of Grenville and 
Townshend offered a real grievance to the Ameri- 
cans. For the Stamp Act, Sugar Act and Towns- 
hend Duties all aimed toward gaining a revenue 
instead of regulating trade. New customs officers, 
sent to the colonies to enforce this change of 
policy, often seized ships and goods on any pre- 
text. This practice really angered colonists and 
paved the road toward revolution.'? 

The Whigs proclaimed the Stamp Act a real 
grievance to the Americans, and this statement 


* George L. Beer. British Colonial Policy 1754-1765. 
New York: 1907. 

™ Charles M. Andrews. The Colonial Period of American 
History. Volume IV. New Haven: 1938. p. 228, 238. 

* Oliver M. Dickerson. The Navigation Acts and the 
American Revolution. Philadelphia: 1951. 
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has not been seriously challenged. However, many 
notions concerning reasons for the passage of the 
act, and concerning the character of the minister 
responsible for it, have been attacked. Some 
Whigs deemed Grenville an arbitrary minister 
who wished to oppress the colonists and at the 
same time fill the British Exchequer with Ameri- 
can money. Others viewed him as a shortsighted 
administrator completely ignorant of colonial 
affairs, who blundered into a situation he could 
not handle. Many modern scholars have dis- 
agreed with both these ideas. Beer stated that 
Grenville’s Stamp Act seemed the only feasible 
method for making the Americans pay for the 
10,000 British troops sent to their land for its 
protection. The method of requesting from each 
colony troops, money and supplies to fight the 
French during the Seven Year's War had proved 
utterly untrustworthy.** Charles R. Ritcheson, 
writing in 1954, concluded that Grenville’s Stamp 
Act seemed the best way of securing the frontiers 
without causing an unequal share of the expense 
to fall upon the mother country. Indeed, Ritch- 
eson esteemed Grenville the only statesman be- 
fore the outbreak of the American Revolution 
who offered a “. . . comprehensive plan which 


demonstrated true imperial statesmanship and a 
deep understanding of the British Constitu- 


tion.”** Grenville, however, has not been com- 
pletely exonerated. Edmund S. Morgan made a 
detailed study of the circumstances surrounding 
passage of the Stamp Act. He found Grenville, if 
not an unjust oppressor, at least a self-willed, 
obstinate individual who paid little attention to 
colonial discontent and wanted his own way re- 
gardless of consequences.*® 

The Boston Tea Party, said the Whigs, directly 
resulted from the infamous tax on tea. Although 
all Townshend Duties except the tax on this bev- 
erage had been repealed by 1770, when British 
ships attempted to land tea in Boston harbor in 
1773 patriotic Americans would not stand for it. 
Jubilantly heaving chests of the vile leaves into 
the water, they registered their defiance to British 
tyranny. 

A. M. Schlesinger in 1918 radically modified 
this patriotic theme. He pointed out that for 
three years the tea tax had been accepted by most 
Americans, and that even the merchants had 


% Beer. British Colonial Policy. p. 59. 
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agreed to it after repeal of the Townshend 
Duties. Radical agitators such as Sam Adams ob- 
tained no merchant support until 1773. But in 
this year Britain, desiring to relieve the East 
India Company from impending bankruptcy, 
authorized the organization to become its own 
exporter and to institute branch houses in Amer- 
ica. Formerly, the Company had been required 
to sell its tea at public auction in England, where 
it was purchased by the English merchant who 
sold it to his American counterpart. This new 
arrangement eliminated all the profits of the 
middleman and posed a threat of monopoly. 
American merchants, seeing their business thus 
menaced, joined with the radicals and aroused 
public opinion to a frenzied pitch. The fact that 
under the new arrangement of 1773 the consumer 
could buy tea more cheaply than before affected 
little the events that followed. Merchant and 
radical propaganda had proved successful and 
the Boston Tea Party ensued.'¢ 

Thus it can be seen that modern research has 
seriously questioned the old Whig views, and has 
in several instances demolished Whig “facts.’’?* 
Dickerson discarded the Navigation Acts as a 

(Concluded on page 297) 


* Arthur M. Schlesinger. The Colonial Merchants and 
the American Revolution. New York: 1918. p. 240-304. 

" Bibliographical Note: There are several good sum- 
maries available which set forth the British and American 
arguments during the Revolution and indicate the existing 
structure of politics. Edmund S. Morgan’s The Birth of 
the Republic (Chicago, 1954) traces the course of the 
Revolution in America both historically and _historio- 
graphically. Eric Robson’s The American Revolution in its 
Political and Military Aspects (New York, 1955) condenses 
the researches of the Namierites. In addition he analyzes 
the military failure of Britain. Carl Becker, in The Decla- 
ration of Independence (New York, 1922), outlines the 
successive arguments by the colonists in opposition to 
British contro] from the time of the Stamp Act to the 
Declaration, Lawrence H. Gipson’s The Coming of the 
Revolution (New York, 1954) sets down the American 
grievances against the mother country relating them to the 
broader imperial picture of the British Empire. A series 
of essays on the American Revolution by authorities such 
as Andrews, Gipson, and Becker may be found in John C. 
Walker, editor, The Causes of the American Revolution 
(Boston, 1950). 

Of course, some understanding of British as well as 
colonial governmental problems is necessary for a compre- 
hension of the Revolution. Along this line J. H. Plumb’s 
work in the Pelican Series, England in the Eighteenth 
Century (Middlesex, 1951). and V. H. H. Green’s The 
Hanoverians (London, 1954) are valuable. 

For a general analysis of the entire structure of eight- 
eenth-century society by one of its outstanding contempo- 
rary political philosophers, see Edmund Burke, Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, found in volume 112 of the 
World’s Classics (New York, 1950). 





Experiment in Revision 


Phillips Bradley 








NTRODUCTORY courses pose many ques- 
tions about methods and materials which do 
not bedevil more advanced courses—at least 

to the same degree. The clientele is likely to be 
more heterogeneous and random,from freshmen 
to seniors: for how many will this be the only 
course in the subject? Objectives are often more 
varied: should the course be designed as a vesti- 
bule for majors or a panorama for the non-major? 
Organization is more complex: what balance be- 
tween lectures and discussion-sections will best 
achieve the objectives? Staffing is more difficult: 
how best utilize--and train—junior staff (often 
with an annual turnover of 50 percent or more) 
in a multiple-section course? 

These and many related questions arose in re- 
viewing the introductory in Political 
Science at Syracuse during a six-year period 
(1950-1956). They were subjected to recurrent 
staff scrutiny and debate. Although no final 
answers were found, or sought in any fixed terms, 
various experimental approaches were attempted. 
They may provide useful contrasts and compari- 
sons with other programs and conclusions and 
prove suggestive for high school as well as college 
social science courses. 

Like many other introductory courses, that at 
Syracuse is a hardy perennial “service course.” 
Its clientele comes from many departments out- 
side as well as in the liberal arts. About as many 
juniors and seniors as sophomores elect it, often 
to fill out a general social science requirement, 
rather than to satisfy an intellectual curiosity or 
a professional interest. 

Traditionally, the course dealt with American 
government for two semesters. It was organized 
on the basis of multiple discussion sections (with 
a maximum of go students as the optimum tar- 


course 








In this article, the author, a Professor of Political 
Science in the Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University, presents an in- 
teresting report of six-year’s experience with an Intro- 
ductory Course in Political Science at Syracuse. Pro- 
fessor Bradley has spent the past year teaching in the 
Indian School of International Studies at New Delhi. 
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get). Sections met three times a week (without 
any common lectures). They were manned pre- 
dominantly by post-M.S. graduate students, with 
a senior staff member in charge. The number of 
sections varied during the period, from a dozen 
to 20-odd (including two or three adult-college 
sections); the junior staff ranged from four to 
nine. 

Within this general pattern, an_inter-disci- 
plinary approach was continuously maintained. 
A variety of experiments grew out of repeated 
staff review of purpose; materials and methods 
were recurrently reappraised by successive in- 
structor groups; and other university units were 
consulted on specific problems. 

The core materials of any large and heterogen- 
eous introductory course must obviously be a 
text supplemented, perhaps, by a book of read- 
ings. A readings book was used several times be- 
fore the staff began to develop its own supple- 
mentary materials. 

One approach was to organize outside-reading 
lists, from which each student selected 500 to 600 
pages a semester on which he reported in writing. 
Although the range in subject-matter was con- 
siderable, it was found that students tended to 
follow well-trod paths semester after semester. 
For the more interested students, this wider read- 
ing program proved to be a springboard for 
further independent reading. Its value to the in- 
different student seemed negligible. In an attempt 
to involve the indifferent students, the staff 
evolved two major devices which proved more 
effective in stimulating their interest and initia- 
tive. These were the clipping thesis and the case 
(the latter in two forms). 

THe Cuippinc THEsIs 

Relating government “in action” to its profile 
“in books” ought to be both easy and interesting. 
Too often, however, the student whose attention 
to the daily press seldom strays beyond the sports 
or society pages and the comics, does not make 
the connection. In an attempt to exploit the rich 
resources of the mass media for understanding 


*A fuller description of several aspects of the course, 
not considered in detail here, will be found in Experiment 
in Revision. Syracuse: Maxwell Graduate School, 1951. 
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government and the other social sciences, the 
staff evolved the clipping thesis. 

Its essence is the continuous analysis, from all 
the mass-media sources, of a single topic through 
the 12 to 14 weeks of the semester. The student 
selects a topic from either the structural (e.g. the 
Presidency, legislative-executive relations, judi- 
cial review) or the functional (e.g. farm program, 
education program, foreign policy) side of govern- 
ment. Once he has made his selection, the stu- 
dent utilizes all the sources available to him. He 
is encouraged to follow at least two daily papers 
—one from the “gilt-edged” group, and one other 
(perhaps his home-town paper). Materials col- 
lected from other sources such as the periodical 
press, radio, and TV are counted as pluses in 
evaluating his product. 

The format of the clipping thesis varies, of 
course, with the interest and imagination of each 
student. Two broad patterns seem to have be- 
come well established in the Syracuse experience. 
In one the student arranges his clippings and 
references to other sources in chronological or 
analytical order, and writes headings for each 
item or group of items. He then presents an in- 
troductory “background” discussion and a con- 
cluding summary and appraisal. In the other 
format, the student organizes his materials ap- 
propriately as the basis for a more extended essay 
on the topic. His clippings and other sources 
then become references for his paper. In either 
case, the staff carefully reviews his arrangement of 
materials and referencing techniques. 

Complete discretion is left the student in de- 
veloping his own format. He knows that he will 
be graded on the quality of his collection and 
selection of materials and on the effectiveness of 
his presentation and analysis. 

Waiting to collect materials until near the due 
date (so often an occupational disease of the 
college student) obviously will not work satisfac- 
torily with a project of this kind. In order to 
insure as much continuity of attention as possible 
throughout the semester, a simple procedure is 
established during the first week. A subject must 
be selected and submitted to the instructor by the 
beginning of the second week. One progress re- 
port must be submitted at about mid-term. The 
complete clipping thesis is generally required 
one week before the end of classes. Student aware- 
ness of critical review by instructors (reports are 
returned) is obviously an essential factor in estab- 
lishing performance standards. 

Experience with the clipping thesis indicates 
that the otherwise indifferent student is often 


stimulated to exercise greater intellectual atten- 
tion and effort than by more routine course ma- 
terials (texts and class quizzes). Many marginal 
and “C” students turn in unexpectedly well or- 
ganized and thoughtful analyses of current issues. 


THE CASE 


The case method of teaching in the social sci- 
ences is relatively new. Adapted from the law and 
business schools, it seeks to present the student 
with a body of materials which will quicken his 
capacity for analysis and appraisal. Cases raise 
rather than answer questions; there may, indeed, 
be no single or “right” answer. Rather the case 
method seeks to sharpen the student's ability to 
dig below the surface aspects of a situation and 
to discover and weigh alternative interpretations 
and solutions. Case materials are rapidly expand- 
ing. At least one pioneering and effectively organ- 
ized case book in American Government has al- 
ready appeared.’ 

The experiment at Syracuse involving adapta- 
tions of the case method, evolved along two 
parallel lines. The longer “policy” case utilized 
ideas from several sources and modified them to 
meet a specific staff interest in stimulating stu- 
dents to analyze complex issues involving several 
facets of government. The shorter “quickie” case 
developed a form of its own, designed to focus 
critical attention on one relatively simple issue. 

The Policy Case. The longer Syracuse cases 
follow the pattern devised by Lane. Each runs 
from go to 50-odd pages; several include photo- 
stat reproductions of government documents, thus 
giving the student first-hand acquaintance with 
the grist of public action. The readings are 
drawn from as wide a variety of informational 
and opinion sources as possible, balanced to pro- 
vide opposing view points on the issues involved. 

Each case included two types of questions. One 
raised policy questions, deliberately controver- 
sial in statement, intended to stimulate class dis- 
cussion. An even number of questions (from 
six to eight) was included, phrased to express a 
conservative or a liberal position. 


*R. E. Lane. Problems in American Government, New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1957. Some of the materials developed 
by the Inter-University Case Program (45 East 65 St., New 
York 21) are relevant to American Government courses. 
The Syracuse cases are in mimeographed form only. There 
is a growing literature on the case method. A pioneer 
analysis is Harold Stein’s “Preparation of Case Studies: 
The Problem of Abundance.” American Political Science 
Review 45:479, 1951. See also Pierson Hunt’s The Case 
Method of Instruction. Boston: Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration School, n.d. (mimeographed). 
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The other type of question was designed to re- 
quire analytical dissection of data and issues. 
These questions were intended to cast the stu- 
dent in the role of a legislative committee con- 
sultant or a legislator’s staff aide. His function 
was to present an objective report on which a 
policy decision could be based. From four to six 
questions of this type were usually enough to 
cover the major issues in the case. 

Staff practice varied as to the extent of pre- 
liminary “briefing” of students on the use of the 
longer cases. Some background on the case was 
usually presented on the day the case was dis- 
tributed. An effort was made to indicate its set- 
ting in the structural or functional aspects of 
government currently being discussed in class, 
and to suggest some of its major policy elements. 
In general, it was found that more rather than 
less preliminary discussion increased student in- 
terest and effective response. 

Six cases were developed by the staff, involv- 
ing federal and state government and inter-gov- 
ernmental relations. The areas covered included: 

Organization and Procedure in Congress (without ques- 

tions because unnecessary) 

Appointment of a Diplomatic Representative to the 

Holy See. 
Amendment of the New York State Constitution re the 
State Forest Preserve 

Opening Relief Roles to Public Inspection 

Creation of a Federal Advisory Committee on Educa- 

tional Radio and TV 

Limitation of the Use of Union Funds for Political 

Activities 

Preparation of this type of case involved, of 
course, a very considerable investment of staff 
time. Limitations on such time precluded the 
drafting of more policy cases, and those developed 
locally were occasionally used with selections 
from Lane’s cases. 

The Quickie Case. The quickie case was of 
quite a different scope and aimed at a different 
purpose. It was designed to focus attention on a 
current newspaper or radio “‘story” illustrative of 
an important but limited aspect of governmental 
organization or function. Research beyond the 
use of the cumulative ideas and data of the course 
was not expected or required. The student was 
encouraged to react as an informed citizen rather 
than an expert to a specific political situation. 

Quickie cases can be edited and produced 
rather rapidly. Experience at Syracuse indicated 
that a time-lag of not over 48-72 hours need 
elapse between the appearance of the story and 
its preparation, production (by ditto or mimeo- 
graph), and distribution. (Many quickie-case 


items need not, of course, be treated so topically; 
some may be good for several years.) 

A “quickie” case at Syracuse rarely ran beyond 
two, and never beyond three, pages. For each a 
set of leading questions was drafted by one or 
two case-editors (different for each case), who 
were also responsible for processing and distri- 
bution. The questions (running from six to a 
dozen or so) were designed to start student think- 
ing but not to define the topic’s boundaries. 

The range of possibilities for developing 
quickie cases is limited only by the interests of 
the staff and the facilities available for reproduc- 
tion. The success of this device depends only in 
part on the currency of the item. A news-story 
or editorial, used verbatim or simply paraphrased 
(often condensed), is the raw material; the ques- 
tions attached as discussion-starters are relatively 
easy to prepare. 

Experience in this course indicated that the 
quickie case is one of the most effective methods 
for stimulating more critical thinking on perti- 
nent if limited aspects of government. 


Three aspects of method may be noted briefly. 
First, responsibility for planning both the con- 
tent and the conduct of the course was placed 
primarily with the junior staff. The junior staff 
was continuously encouraged, even urged, to 
make its own decisions. With a turnover some- 
times of 50 percent and always substantial, the 
practice of weekly staff meetings was early estab- 
lished, and maintained at an average of 12 a 
semester. The climate, always informal, induced 
considerable staff initiative. 

Second, continuous modification of the tradi- 
tional wholly multiple-choice (and similar) ex- 
amination moved toward increasing use of the 
essay. This trend was based on the hypothesis 
that, even in an introductory course, more em- 
phasis should be given to skills and insights 
than to factual memory. 

Third, for several years, a series of staff-student 
conferences about how the course might be im- 
proved were held at year’s-end. These discussions 
proved remarkably frank and objective; instruc- 
tors often gained useful insights into the actual 
impact of their own teaching methods. 

This brief review of one course will suggest, 
perhaps, a major reflection on six years’ experi- 
ence—that experiment is at once the price and a 
major perquisite of the great game of teaching. 
Static content or conduct yields few returns to 
young instructors and almost none to students. 








Your National Council at Work 


Ernest R. Baum, Jr. 








ANY times we hear questions like these: 

“What are some of the activities of the 

National Council for the Social Stud- 

ies?” I know it produces a journal, a Yearbook, 

and many other publications. It holds an annual 

meeting, but what are its other activities?” In 

order to give members a more complete picture of 

the work of their professional organization, a 

brief description of some of the enterprises in 

which the National Council is currently engaged 
is here presented. 


Guiens Farts ITWA Projecr 


A major undertaking, which began in Sep- 
tember 1957, is the project, “Improving the 
Teaching of World Affairs.’ This is a three-year 
co-operative study being carried on by the entire 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) school staff and the National 
Council. Included in the program will be the 
preparation of lesson plans and units, the selec- 
tion and use of all kinds of teaching materials, 
the construction of tests for the evaluation of out- 
comes, and the preparation of bibliographies. An 
important aspect of the study will be an effort to 
determine ways in which the teaching of world 
affairs may be incorporated into the existing 
school program and into the various subject 
matter areas at all grade levels. 

The National Council will serve as a clearing 
house for widespread dissemination of the out- 
comes from this experiment project. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has made a small grant to the National 
Council to develop a statement of the basic con- 
cepts underlying the term, “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding.” A preliminary draft of 
the statement was prepared and circulated for 
criticism among about 100 individuals. At the 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, a section 








The author of this report of activities now being 
carried on by the National Council, has served during 
the past year as Assistant to the Council's Executive 


Secretary. 
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meeting was devoted to a discussion of this proj- 
ect. As a result of that discussion, and of the 
mail responses to the preliminary draft, a com- 
plete rewriting of the statement has been accom- 
plished. This revised statement will be used this 
fall by a small, selected group of specialists who 
will meet to discuss the basic problem. Following 
this meeting, another revision of the statement 
will be made. This final statement will be released 
and should provide some guidelines helpful in 
the selection of the content to be included in the 
curriculum in the development of a program of 
education for international understanding. 


NEWSPAPER-EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


The NCSS cooperated with the International 
Circulation Manager’s Association in the estab- 
lishment of three summer workshops in 1958. 
The purpose of these workshops was to explore 
possibilities for improving the quality of instruc- 
tion and learning in the area of contemporary 
affairs. The workshops were held on the campuses 
of three universities; one at the State University 
of Iowa, another at Syracuse University, and the 
third at The University of California at Los 
Angeles. Twenty or more high school teachers 
and. supervisors from each major region of the 
country participated in each workshop. The 
director and the associate director, who developed 
the program and conducted the workshop were 
appointed by the Universities. Participants could 
register with or without credit. A grant from the 
International Circulation Manager’s Association 
helped to defray expenses of these workshops and 
provided scholarships for 20 participants in each 
workshop. 


WASHINGTON SEMINAR ON 
“U. S. GOVERNMENT IN ACTION” 


The NCSS co-sponsored, with the National 
Education Association Travel Division, the Wash- 
ington Seminar on “U.S. Government in Action.” 
The Council’s Executive Secretary, Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, has served as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for this project for the past 
three years, and through him the National Coun- 
cil has carried responsibilities for the program 
offering. 
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The Seminar this past summer lasted for six 
weeks—five in the nation’s capital, and one at the 
United Nations in New York City. Government 
buildings served as classrooms; the faculty was 
composed of government officials, United Na- 
tions officials, and others with expert knowledge 
of specific domestic and international programs 
and problems. 

Teachers from all parts of the United States 
enrolled for the course, and many of the teachers 
took the course for credit through cooperating 
universities, 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHING ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE U. S. 

This conference was made possible by a grant 
from the Creole Petroleum Corporation to the 
National Council. Educators working in the 
field of teacher education and at the elementary 
and secondary school level, as well as representa- 
tives from interested government offices including 
the Pan American Union and the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress, attended the 
meeting which was held in the Whittall Pavilion 
of the Library of Congress. 

A survey of present teaching about Latin 
America in the public schools of the United 
States, including suggestions for strengthening 
this phase of the curriculum, was presented. Also 
included were discussions on present-day Latin 
American-United States relations, the treatment 
of Latin America in textbooks and teaching 
materials, the problem of teacher education in 
this field, and the role of the university scholar 
and specialist on Latin America in relation to 
teaching elementary and secondary schools. Many 
suggestions and recommendations were made that 
should form the foundation for further explora- 
tion into these problems and should do much to 
extend and strengthen our teaching about Latin 
America. One of the immediate outcomes of the 
meeting was a plan to feature Latin America in 
an early issue of Social Education. 


SoOcIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE WORKSHOPS 


In the summer of 1958 the National Council 
for the Social Studies joined with the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education and the National 
Science Teachers Association in sponsoring a 
National Workshop on Economics for Science 
and Social Studies Teachers which was held at 
Sarah Lawrence College. 

Thirty school systems, geographically represen- 
tative of the nation, were selected to send teams 
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of science and social studies teachers to the work- 
shop. A social studies teacher and a science 
teacher from each school represented teamed to- 
gether to work on problems of mutual concern. 
They planned activities to be carried out upon 
their return to their teaching duties, and will do 
follow-up work on their projects during the cur- 
rent school year. 

The Proceedings of the Workshop, with a com- 
plete bibliography of all contributing agencies 
and materials, will be published sometime this 


fall. 


These are a few of the special projects in which 
the National Council is involved. Staff members 
and officers participate in workshops, in confer- 
ences, and work with social studies teachers all 
over the country. The Executive Secretary repre- 
sents the National Council on various committees 
of the National Education Association, govern- 
ment agencies, and other organizations. All of 
these activities, in addition to the regular pro- 
gram of the National Council, are designed to 
aid the teacher in classroom situations and to 
promote the professional growth of all National 
Council members. All are designed to further 
improve and strengthen the program of social 
studies in our schools, to help develop a func- 
tional program designed to meet the crucial needs 
of citizens living in today’s highly complex so- 
ciety. 

Space permits us merely to mention the estab- 
lishment of a National Commission on the Social 
Studies which is hard at work preparing a state- 
ment of urgent needs for a social studies in a 
scientific age. Reports on the progress of this 
Commission will be appearing in future issues of 
Social Education. 

Finally, it is important for members to note 
that for most of the projects here mentioned the 
financing has come from grants received by the 
NCSS. The costs of these activities has not come 
out of members’ dues, and, therefore, constitute 
an added dividend or bonus for NCSS members. 
Of course, without a substantial membership 
base, the NCSS would not be in a position to 
receive such grants, carry on these studies, and 
share the outcomes with the profession. The 
larger our membership, the more effective such 
work can be, and the more such work can be 
accomplished. 

These activities, then, represent several more 
reasons why you should help yourself and your 
profession by belonging to the NCSS and by help- 
ing to secure new members. 





A Social Studies Methods Course 


Robert E. Jewett 








HE SOCIAL studies methods course de- 

scribed in this article is based on the con- 

viction that a single purpose; namely, the 
deliberate and persistent promotion of reflective 
thinking on the part of pupils, should control 
the teaching of the social studies in secondary 
schools. For one holding this conviction it 
follows that in our teacher training program we 
must bring our prospective teachers to a realiza- 
tion that their main responsibility is the dual one 
of (a) coming to a clear-cut understanding of the 
reflective process and (b) gaining resourcefulness 
in helping others to acquire a mastery of the 
same method. This is at once the minimum con- 
dition under which commitment to reflection as 
the sole guide to intelligent action is possible, and 
the most a teacher can reasonably expect to do 
for his students. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to elab- 
orate or to defend the foregoing general state- 
ment of educational purpose; that task has been 
effectively performed by John Dewey in How 
We Think, by James Harvey Robinson in The 
Mind in the Making, by Sidney Hook in Educa- 
tion for Modern Man, and by a host of other 
writers. What this article will do is describe a 
social studies methods course that attempts to 
promote this purpose. 

In its opening phase the course we are here 
concerned with addresses itself primarily to the 
following three questions: 

1. What is the nature of the reflective process? 

2. What methods and techniques are appropriate for 
promoting reflective thinking in the social studies 
classroom? 

3. How can the subject matter of the social sciences so 
function as to promote reflection in the classroom? 

As a common, basic source of information 
relevant to the above questions each student is 
given copies of the two pamphlets, “Critical 
Thinking in Current Affairs Discussion” and 








“Reflective thinking on the part of pupils,” the au- 
thor writes, “should control the teaching of the social 
studies in secondary schools.” Dr. Jewett is Professor 
of Education at The Ohio State University. 








“Teaching Controversial Issues,” published by 
The Junior Town Meeting League of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. The nature of the reflective 
process is examined in lectures and discussions. 
Other methods of arriving at warranted assert- 
ability are scrutinized, especially as they apply 
to the public testing of truth. The members of 
the class are required to give careful considera- 
tion to the problem of the relationship between 
the use of the reflective process and the deter- 
mination of values. 

After the students have considered the nature 
of the reflective process and some of the more 
important implications of the use of the process 
for education, then their attention is directed 
to an examination of methods and techniques 
that are appropriate for promoting reflection in 
the social studies classroom. The fact that all 
reflection begins with a problem, a doubt, a per- 
plexity, provides the instructor with the focal 
point for a treatment of methods. The instructor, 
therefore, as he centers on general methods of 
fostering reflection in the classroom, points to 
ways of crystallizing problems. 

The prospective teachers are led to realize 
that some problems will be raised by the pupils 
themselves, and that all the teacher can do to 
encourage this practice is to create an intellectu- 
ally permissive atmosphere in the classroom— 
an atmosphere in which the pupils are made to 
feel that what they have to say will be seriously, 
courteously, fairly, but rigorously entertained. 

The instructor points out that the teacher 
may introduce the problem. The instructor is 
careful to indicate that this method is subject 
to the danger that teachers will select problems 
for consideration which, although important to 
the teacher, are lacking in interest for the pupil. 
When such a choice is made the examination 
of problems becomes meaningless “fact grinding” 
for the pupil. Nor is there any way to guarantee 
that a problem will be real to the pupil in ad- 
vance of actually trying it out in the classroom 
itself. 

Next, the instructor turns to the role of the 
content of the social sciences in the promotion of 
reflection. The position is taken that in order to 
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deal with ideas, and to entertain them in group 
discussion, the teacher must hold a vast array 
of potential data almost at his finger tips. It is 
this fact which renders the debates concerning 
“method versus subject matter’ meaningless. 
While the purpose of teaching “facts for facts 
sake” is untenable, facts do play an all important 
role in the reflective process. In the promotion 
of reflective thought, propositions can be 
grounded in nothing but facts. The point is 
that they are grounded, if at all, in relevant 
facts—facts relevant to the proposition under 
scrutiny. 

The instructor stresses the fact that to the 
degree that the teacher has command of content 
he is free to center his attention in the class- 
room on methods of stimulating reflection. Gen- 
uine scholarship in the social sciences on the 
part of the social studies teacher is pointed to 
as an absolute necessity for the furthering of 
reflective thought in the secondary school class- 
room. 

Approximately the first three weeks of the 
course are spent in discussing the nature of re- 
flection and methods of promoting it in the class- 
room. Then each student is afforded the op- 
portunity to teach the class. In general terms, 
the students’ teaching assignment consists of 
dealing with social science content in such a 
manner as to promote reflection on the part of 
class members. 

A one-volume American history textbook, writ- 
ten for college students, is used as the basic source 
for this teaching.t Each week a chapter in the 
textbook and a general topic are selected as the 
basis for teaching. The first week that the stu- 
dents teach, for example, each student is required 
to select the life of a historical figure included in 
the chapter on “Manifest Destiny” and to or- 
ganize his teaching around the life of that per- 
son. 

During subsequent weeks, the topics and chap- 
ters selected as the basis of teaching are: 


Chapter 


The Federalists and Foreign 
Affairs 

Military History The End of Isolation 

History of the Arts and The Awakening of the 
Sciences American Mind 

Foreign Affairs World Politics 

Political History The Panic of 1837 


General Topic 
Historical documents 


Each Monday the instructor teaches, selecting 
a specific topic within the general topic selected 
for that week’s teaching. The specific topic se- 
lected, however, is chosen from another period 


of history than that included in the chapter 
assigned for the week. The second assignment, 
for example, deals with historical documents 
composed in the administrations of George Wash- 
ington and John Adams. The instructor selects a 
document from some other period of history 
as the focal point of his teaching. 

On each Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
individual students teach the class. In each case 
the student who is teaching is selected by lot 
the previous day. The student teacher is free to 
use whatever methods and teaching materials 
he cares to select. He is in charge of the class for 
all but the last ten minutes of the period. Dur- 
ing the last ten minutes, each member of the 
class writes an evaluation of that day’s teaching 
and signs his name. The instructor grades the 
papers, tears off the names, and gives the set of 
papers to the person whose teaching was uader 
scrutiny. 

As soon as possible following his period of 
teaching, the instructor schedules a conference 
with each student. To aid the student in evaluat- 
ing his teaching, each teaching period is recorded 
and the student is given the opportunity to listen 
to his recording. 

Each Friday all members of the class are re- 
quired to turn in the lesson plan which they have 
prepared for teaching that week. These lesson 
plans are graded, comments are written on the 
papers and the papers are returned to the stu- 
dents. During the class period each Friday, the 
instructor conducts a discussion in which that 
week's teaching serves as the basis. Emphasis is 
placed on the extent to which the methods and 
techniques used in the class would have to be 
modified when applied in a secondary school 
classroom. 

The final examination in the course consists 
of a transcription of a class period in an eleventh- 
grade American history class taught by a student 
teacher. The students in the social studies meth- 
ods course are required to write a critical analy- 
sis of the transcription, using as criteria for their 
criticism the purpose of teaching the social 
studies developed in the course. 


7A textbook devoted to any one of the other social 
science disciplines would be equally appropriate for realiz- 
ing the purpose of the course. An American history text- 
book was selected because (a) most of the students in the 
course possess a better background in this area than they 
do in other social science digciplines, (b) more courses in 
American history than in any other social science are 
offered in the secondary schools, and (c) another social 
studies methods course offered to the same student draws 
on political science and sociology. 





Summaries of Significant Research 
Kenneth Sheldon 








The summaries of recent research that appear on these pages are prepared by Professor Kenneth 
Sheldon for the Civic Education Center of Tufts University as a contribution to SociAL EDUCATION 


and will be continued as a regular feature. 


NE OF the major factors of concern to 

the adult public of the United States to- 

day is the widespread disregard for law 
on the part of juveniles and adults alike. There 
is little doubt that the citizens of the United 
States have not been overburdened with respect 
for law from the day of our birth as a nation. 
Our attitude toward law is easily observed in 
the frequent disregard for parking and traffic 
regulations in many cities. How many people 
do you know who are as a rule scrupulously care- 
ful to observe speed limits as posted on highways 
and streets? How many of us are strictly honest 
in the preparation of our income-tax forms, state 
and national? 

In the “Uniform Crime Reports” of the FBI 
for 1956, the latest figures available, we find 
that major crimes reached a new peak in that 
year. Since 1950, crime in the United States 
has increased four times as fast as our population. 

In 1956, 12,620 persons were known to have 
been slain in the United States; 96,430 were 
known to have been wounded by deadly weapons 
or acid. 

Automobile thefts were up 16 percent (plus) 
over 1955, for a total of 263,720 stolen cars. Of 
the 28,035 persons arrested for these auto thefts 
in 1956, 18,622, or 66.4 percent, were under 18 
years of age; and 79 percent of those arrested 
were under 21 years of age. In the area of 
burglary, 46,406 persons were arrested in 1956, 
and of these, 25,029, or 53.9 percent, were under 
18. 

These are scarcely the statistics of a law-abid- 
ing nation; yet we pay lip service to the concept 
of “a government of laws, not men.” Where, if 
anywhere, can we look for a partial cause of, 
and answer to, this difference between practice an 
precept? 

Perhaps one partial answer may be found in 
the doctoral study of Charlotte Epstein, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1956, titled: ““The Con- 
cept of Supremacy of Law in Education for 


Democratic Citizenship.”” In this dissertation, it 
was the purpose of the author to “learn how 
the concept of law’s supremacy is treated in 
36 social studies texts widely used in the United 
States.” 

The results were not encouraging. The suprem- 
acy of the law is not presented as a vital fact in 
these 36 texts. The idea of the rule of law was 
treated piecemeal and incompletely. The major 
emphasis of these texts was on the supremacy of 
the people, not of law. They unanimously de- 
fined democracy in terms of “people’s” will, not 
in terms of fundamental, stated law. In these 
texts, majority rule is held to be the single most 
characteristic item in democratic government. 
[he protection of minorities is neglected or in- 
adequately handled. The legal system of the 
United States is nowhere treated with any degree 
of completeness. Just what law happens to be 
isn’t touched on often. 

Charlotte Epstein’s conclusion: Law, its ort- 
gins, purpose, and importance, should receive a 
much more thorough, consistent treatment in 
social studies texts in use in our schools. 

In view of the opening statements of this 
article, the application of these findings is pretty 
obvious: more and better teaching about the 
place of law in our lives is highly desirable in 
our schools. To be sure, there is no way of 
determining to what degree the teacher enriches 
the text in class presentations and supplementary 
reading assignments. However, we are all aware 
that the textbook used in any course is the 
backbone of that course and, too frequently, it is 
not only the skeleton but the flesh of the course 
as well. 

With this in mind, we as teachers might well 
look first at our own understanding of the nature 
and place of law in a democracy. How much do 
we know about the legal system under which we 
live? What are the patterns of our laws? How 
do they relate to one another and to the citizens 
who live under them? 
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The next step could well be a careful anal- 
ysis of the courses we teach that involve some 
treatment of the concept of law: civics, problems 
of democracy, history. How thoroughly are we 
doing the job? Is the course textbook adequate 
in this respect? If not, are we supplementing it 
with materials that make for adequate treatment 
of the law? What is being done by the school ad- 
ministration in developing a respect for law, as 
well as an understanding of it? Does the student 
body participate actively in areas where law ob- 
servance and recognition of its importance are 
possible in the school-community program? 

Teachers might well ask themselves if their 
students regard law as the local policeman direct- 
ing traffic, as something printed on a piece of 
paper, or the results of legislative deliberations. 
(heir idea of law should, of course, be all of 
these and much more. How do your students 
measure up? How do you measure yourself? 

No one contends that better teaching about 
law—its origins, purpose, and importance—in our 
secondary schools is going to rid us of crime, 
juvenile or adult. However, it is possible that im- 


proved teaching might result in better attitudes 
toward law observance, a more healthy under- 
standing of its place in a democracy, and just 
possibly a little less delinquency on the part of 
adults and juveniles. At least, it is an approach 
that we should not overlook in our assessment 
of our teaching about citizenship in our democ- 
racy. 
SUGGESTED READINGS 
For Teachers 
Pound, Roscoe. Justice According to Law. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. 
Pound, Roscoe, Social Control Through Law. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
For Secondary School Students 
Citizenship Education Project in Collaboration with the 
Armed Services. “Rule of Law.” Hours on Freedom. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Citizenship Education Project, 1951. 
Cozzens, James Gould. The Just and the Unjust. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1042 
Denman, Frank. The Law—It’s On Your Side. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 19532. 
Holmes, Olive and Wyman. Liberty and the Law. Med 
ford, Mass.: Tufts Civic Education Center, 1955 
Williams, Chester §. Fair Trial, Evanston, Illinois: Row 
Peterson and Company, 1941. 





A Thought-Provoking Essay Test 


In this article, Mr. RAayMonp H. Muessic describes an experiment he has carried 
on in his ninth-grade social studies classes at Wilbur Junior High School in Palo 
Alto, California. 


MAJOR problem confronting social studies 
teachers in this age which demands so 
much of each of us is the designing of 

tests which not only measure the depths of the 
student's knowledge but which also facilitate the 
development of writing skills, organizational 
abilities, critical thinking, more personalized re- 
sponses, and well-supported generalizations and 
concepts which are meaningful and useful to the 
student. 

Recently in my ninth grade social studies class 
I have experimented with the application of an 
essay-type test which has been well received by 
the students and which has brought forth re- 
sponses revealing understanding of concepts and 
generalizations as well as factual data. Through 
discussion at the completion of a unit we list 
many of the important persons involved in the 
historical period we have studied. We review a 
number of the significant facts upon which gen- 
eralizations and concepts may be based, and we 
attempt to point out some of the significant con- 
cepts which have arisen out of our unit work. As 


in current TV quiz shows with which students 
are so familiar we develop three basic categories 
for our test. 

One category deals with people involved in our 
unit. They may be important historical person- 
alities or they may be individuals from the ranks 
of different socio-economic groups who are repre- 
sentative of various phases of cultural life. Here 
we list perhaps 20 or go people, identify them 
briefly with the “Four W's” (Who, What, When, 
and Where) and then enlarge on each of them 
by pointing out their accomplishments, feelings, 
ambitions, failures, ideas, and roles. In a unit on 
the Middle Ages, for example, we would list 
names like Charlemagne, St. Francis of Assisi, 
and Richard the Lion-Hearted. Adjacent to the 
name of Charlemagne, if a student chose to write 
about him, he would briefly identify this man as 
to time, place, and general historical, political, 
economic, and social setting. He would also deal 
with the effect which Charlemagne had on his 
culture, on education, on religion, and so forth, 
and on important reasons why he is remembered 
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today. The students are encouraged only to touch 
on biographical highlights and to concentrate 
on concepts and generalizations relevant to the 
man and his work. 

Our second category deals with organizations, 
institutions, and movements related to the unit 
we are studying. Again using the Middle Ages as 
an example, students could write about any one 
of such subjects as the crusades, knighthood, the 
medieval church, and guilds. If the student chose 
the church he would have rich opportunities for 
conceptualization as he could highlight concern 
for the spiritual over the material, the role of the 
church in medieval religious, economic, political, 
and social life, its growth, power, decline, con- 
tributions and problems. 

Our third category is centered on the spirit of 
the times in the period which we are studying. 
Here we are concerned with customs, laws, cloth- 
ing, food, philosophy, art forms, religious beliefs, 
and scientific and technological developments in 
an attempt to capture in an empathetic way dif- 
ferences and similarities of man’s Jife then and 
now and the way he viewed various issues promi- 
nent then. A test on the Middle Ages could list 
topics like life in medieval castles, a day in the 
existence of a serf, monastery life, agricultural 
practices, transportation, the evolution of various 
weapons, problems in securing and preserving 
various foods, and many other subjects from 
which students could choose a single topic. 

When we have completed our listing, we have 


three basic categories with 20 or go different 


topics under each category. I then ditto a com- — 


plete form with the instructions that a test will be 
given at the end of the week to aid us in our 
evaluation of what we have learned and to see if 
any of us has changed in his attitudes or feeling 
about our area of study since the beginning of 
the unit. I explain that in advance each student 
may choose from each category one topic which 
he finds especially appealing to him. 

Using this approach we are able to avoid the 


old ‘‘cat-and-mouse” game where students attempt 
to guess what a teacher is going to ask and the 
teacher, in turn, strokes his chin, takes on an evil 
grin, and vows that he will come up with some- 
thing “that'll really stop them this time.” Stu- 
dents are able to concentrate their reading 
efforts, learn to organize and reduce data in a 
cogent, precise way, place emphasis on concepts 
rather than isolated facts, and avoid the all too 
common habit students have of backing up a 
word dump truck and unloading it on paper in 
the hope that something they say may be related 
to “things that the teacher is looking for.” 

I advise my students to prepare with emphasis 
the important ideas and historical threads and 
relationships rather than to memorize the num- 
ber of freckles on Charlemagne’s nose. During the 
administration of the test I tell students to take 
their time, think out their answers, and attempt 
to come up with quality rather than quantity. 
They have approximately 15 minutes for each of 
the three answers, and they feel that this is a 
reasonable amount of time since they have had a 
chance to think out things they would like to say. 

I have found that their answers often contain 
personal anecdotes and reveal self-involvement; 
they commonly relate the past to current events, 
problems, and feelings. I really enjoy this oppor- 
tunity to share their thoughts with them, and to 
read examinations which are really original. 

Reviewed briefly then, this form of essay test 
involves the class in its preparation, gives students 
the questions in advance and cuts down on the 
writing for them and the reading for the teacher. 
I always make it a point to grade and return the 
papers as soon as possible and can sometimes get 
back 40 or 50 of them the next day. Without 
identifying students in front of their peers, I often 
read portions of their test papers, and we discuss 
some of the more interesting ideas or opinions 
expressed, This also helps us to clarify our unit 
work and to polish off its culmination in a mean- 
ingful and interesting way. 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 287) 


cause of rebellion, presenting at the same time a 
new discovery and possibly a new cause with his 
exposé of the customs racketeers. Schlesinger shed 
new light upon the reasons for resentment against 
the tea tax. Namier revised the old ideas con- 
cerning eighteenth century King and Parliament. 
The Whigs, with their stirring prose and lively 
narrative, still offer the only complete causal 


explanation of the emergence of American in- 
dependence. But this overall picture has been 
challenged and found so wanting in many of its 
parts, that it is no longer considered an adequate 
interpretation of the Revolution. Twentieth- 
century scholarship has demonstrated, on the 
contrary, that the “spirit of ’76”" involved much 
more than the Whigs envisioned. 





Paperback Gleanings 


Morris Gall 








HE 65, titles described below represent a 

classroom library of low-cost books cur- 

rently in print. Included in each listing is 
a letter in parenthesis indicating the publisher:* 
(B) Bantam; (D) Dell; (N) New American Li- 
brary; and (P) Pocket Books. 

Teachers may find this material useful in sev- 
eral ways. One or more of the titles may be 
elected as classroom texts or recommended to 
students for enrichment. The entire set or any 
part of it may be approved by the superintend- 
ent for purchase as a classroom or department 
paperback library. The titles under each heading 
may form the basis for working out a unit. 

The cost of the entire set of 65 volumes at list 
prices comes to $27.65. 


GENERAL 


Richard D. Heffner. A Documentary History of the 
United States. 50 cents. MD-78 (N). The revised and 
expanded edition of this standard work contains 
the texts of 38 important documents with preced- 
ing, incisive commentaries by the author. Recom- 
mended for superior students. 

Max Hutzberg. This Is America. 25 cents. 730 (P). 
Classic articles, stories, and poems on America by 
famous Americans, past and present. 

John Kennedy. Profiles in Courage. 35 cents. C-238 
(D). Dramatic stories of America’s greatest states- 
men with illustrations. 

William Miller. A History of the United States. 75 
cents. LX-101 (D). An authentic, readable text 
(512 p.) with 4 maps, index, and 13 pages of anno- 
tated bibliography. 

Walter Millis. Arms and Men. 50 cents. MD-208 (N). 
A history of the American Army from Revolution- 
ary days to the present, tracing developments in 
weapons, strategy, tactics, and policy. 

Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Commager. The 
Pocket History of the United States. 50 cents. PL- 
512 (P). This new, enlarged, legible 593-page edi- 
tion (1956) containing an excellent topical bibliog- 
raphy and index might well be adopted as a text- 
book to be given (not loaned) to high school sen- 
iors. 


*(B) Bantam Books, 25 West 45th St., New York 36, 
N.Y.; (D) Dell Books, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; 
(N) New American Library, 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y.; (P) Pocket Books, 25 West 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 
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Charles B. Shaw, editor. American Essays. 50 cents. 
MD-137 (N) Thirty-four essays, “a provocative sam- 
pling,” recommended for core classes and bright 
seniors. 

Wallace and Mary Stegner, editors. Great American 
Short Stories. 50 cents. LC-103. (D). Twenty-six se- 
lections with an enlightening introduction by the 
authors. This recent 512-page volume is especially 
useful in core classes. 

Christopher Tunnard and Henry Hope Reed. Ameri- 
can Skyline. 50 cents. MD-175 (N). The develop- 
ment of our cities and towns from log cabins to 
skyscrapers, including the latest innovations in 
urban living. 


COLONIAL AMERICA 


Roger Burlingame. Benjamin Franklin. 25 cents. 
K-321 (N). A popular biography of “the most hu- 
man of leaders”—diplomat, scientist, philosopher, 
and founding father. 

James Fenimore Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans. 
35 cents, PL-62. (D). The popular nineteenth-cen- 
tury novel of the French and Indian War around 
Lake George and the “savage redmen” who par- 
ticipated. 

Walter D. Edmonds. Drums Along the Mohawk. 50 
cents. F-1648 (B). An exciting historical novel of the 
Mohawk Valley settlers and their part in the war 
for American Independence 1775-1781. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter. 35 cents. 
PL-26 (P). The classic novel of Puritanical mores 
in Colonial New England. 

Samuel Eliot Morrison. Christopher Columbus, Mari- 
ner. 50 cents. M-181 (N) The epic story of Colum- 
bus told in exciting prose by our foremost naval 
historian. 


Tue EArRty REPUBLIC 


C. S. Forester. The Captain from Connecticut. 25 
cents. 40 (B). An intriguing novel of our naval war 
of 1812 by the author of the well-known Hornblower 
series. 

Gerald Johnson. Andrew Jackson. 50 cents FB-408. 
(B). The turbulent story of the life of “Old Hick- 
ory.” 

Herman Melville. Moby Dick. 35 cents. PL-28 (P). 
Captain Ahab’s pursuit of the great white whale 
(nineteenth-century whaling exploits) symbolizing 
man’s struggle against inexorable forces. 

Richard B. Morris, editor. The Basic Ideas of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 35, cents. PL-33 (P). Authoritative 
selections including excerpts from The Federalist. 
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Saul K. Padover. Jefferson. 50 cents. MD-160 (N). An 
excellent biography by an authority. 

Saul K. Padover, editor. The Living U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 35 cents. M-g5. (N). Complete text, documents 
about its makers, and important Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. The Age of Jackson, 50 
cents. MD-145 (N). An abridgment of the scholarly 
work by its author. 

Mark Twain. Life on the Mississippi. 50 cents. F-1445 
(B). Life on the flatboats portrayed with humorous 
insight by one of our greatest story tellers. 

Paul Wellman. The Iron Mistress. 35 cents. C-96 (P). 
Historical novel of Jim Bowie of New Orleans in 
1817 and the role he played in the opening of the 
Texas territory. 


Civic WAR 


Paul Angle, editor. The Lincoln Reader. 50 cents 
GC-23 (P). “The best all-round one-volume of 
Lincoln that can be borrowed or stolen.”—Carl 
Sandburg. 

Jim Bishop. The Day Lincoln Was Shot. 50 cents. 
F-1428 (B). A vivid account of the hour-by-hour 
events of the tragic day of Lincoln’s assassination. 

Cortland Canby, editor. Lincoln and the Civil War. 
50 cents. LC-108 (D). Selections from the works of 
over 50 writers, including Sandburg, Catton, and 
others 

Burce Catton. A Stillness at Appomatox. 50 cents. 
GC-48 (P). Great historical writing on a memorable 
theme, the Union Army toward the end of the war. 

Stephen Crane, The Red Badge of Courage. 35 cents. 
PL-20 (P). Classic psychological study of a young 
Union soldier under battle stress (Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville). 

Shelby Foote, editor. The Night Before Chancellors- 
ville and Other Union Stories. 35 cents. S-1415 (N). 
Civil War stories by William Faulkner, Thomas 
Wolfe, and others. 

MacKinlay Kantor. Andersonville. 75 cents. T-1388 
(N). The Pulitzer Prize winning historical novel 
about the infamous Confederate prison camp and 
its horrors. 

Margaret Mitchell. Gone With the Wind. 75 cents. 
M-7500 (P). A sympathetic picture of the South be- 
fore, during, and after the Civil War. 

Fletcher Pratt. A Short History of the Civil War. 35 
cents. C-7 (D). A highly readable account with index 
and map drawings. 

Irving Stone. Love Is Eternal. 50 cents. GC-32 (D). 
The deeply moving love story of Mary Todd and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Elswyth Thane. Yankee Stranger. 35 cents. C-103 (P). 
Good historical fiction of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
during the Civil War. 

Booker T. Washington. Up From Slavery. 50 cents. 
FB-406 (B). The inspiring autobiography of a 
great negro educator and political figure. 


Tue PIONEER AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


Walter Van Tilburg Clark. The Ox-Bow Incident. 35 
cents. D-1470 (N). Dramatic lynching story of Ne- 
vada cattlemen in the 1880's. 

A. B. Guthrie, Jr. The Way West. 50 cents. PL-17 
(P). A wagon train moves painfully but majestically 
from Missouri to the Pacific in the late 1840's. Ad- 
venture packed. 

Zane Grey The Last of the Plainsmen. 25 cents P2 
(Pennant)*. An epic story of the American frontier 
by one of our great Western fiction writers. 

Emerson Hough. North of ’36. 25 cents. 2429 (P). 
Another of our great Western fiction writers tells 
of cattle and wilderness in the Southwest. 

Jack Schaefer. Shane. 25 cents. 1297 (B). Classic story 
involving the struggle between the ranchers (and 
killers) and the homesteaders. 

Owen Wister. The Virginian. 35 cents. C-209 (P). 
Cattle-punching in Wyoming in the 1870's. An ever 
popular novel of East versus West. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Frederick L. Allen. The Great Pierpont Morgan. 50 
cents. FB-402 (B). The dramatic biography of one 
of the greatest financiers of all time. 

Dorothy Baker. Young Man With a Horn. 25, cents. 
1088 (N). Beautifully told fictionalized story of the 
life of Bix Biederbeck, the great jazz trumpeter in 
the Twenties. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen. Yankee From Olympus. 50 
cents. FB-411 (B). Excellent biography of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., the jurist. 

Roger Burlingame. Machines that Built America. 35 
cents. Ks-327 (N). Story of the inventors that con- 
tributed to America’s industrial might. 

Edna Ferber. Giant. 35 cents. C-120 (P). A novel of 
modern Texas—its vast wealth in land, oil, and 
cattle, and the people who are conditioned by it. 

Arthur Miller. Death of a Salesman. 35 cents. A-1322 
(B). The playwright’s portrait of the tragic effects 
of business standards on our lives. 

Frank Norris. The Octopus. 50 cents. FC-8 (B). Excit- 
ing fictional account of the fight between farmers 
(California) and the railroads. 

William C. Richards. The Last Billionaire. 50 cents. 
FB-405 (B). An entertaining and revealing story of 
America’s great industrial genius, Henry Ford. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA 


Samuel Hopkins Adams. Grandfather Stories. 50 cents. 
M-4060 (N). Recollections and anecdotes about up- 
state New York before the turn of the century. 

Frederick L. Allen. Only Yesterday. 50 cents. F-1620 
(B). The roaring twenties in cartoon and commen- 
tary—flappers, speakeasies, boom and bust. 

Bernard Baruch. My Own Story. 50 cents. GC-52 (P). 
Autobiography of the venerable counselor of Presi- 
dents. 


* Pennant Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
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Elmer Davis. But We Were Born Free. 35 cents. 
M-4040 (P). Fighting chapters on American freedom 
and civil liberties today. 

Gene Fowler. Beau James. 35 cents. A-626 (B). The 
incredible life and times of Mayor Jimmy Walker 
of New York. 

Ellen Glasgow. Vein of Iron. 25 cents. 583 (N). Beauti- 
ful story of courage of a Virginian between the two 
World Wars. 

John Hersey. Hiroshima. 25 cents. 1529 (B). One of 
our great classics emerges from the author's inter- 
view of six survivors of the atomic attack. 

George F. Kennan. American Diplomacy: 1900-1950. 
50 cents. MD-80 (N). A careful study of the subject 
by one of our more able, practical, and theoretical 
diplomats. 

Walter Lord. Day of Infamy. 50 cents. F-1715 (B). A 
minute by minute account of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor by the Japanese, December 7, 1941. 

John P. Marquand. The Late George Apley. 25 cents. 
2258 (P). A subtle, stinging satire of a Boston aristo- 
crat, an extinct but one time flourishing genre. 

Quentin Reynolds. They Fought for the Sky. 35 cents. 
A-1785 (B). By the distinguished newspaper corres- 
pondent. 


Clinton Rossiter. The American Presidency. 50 cents. 
KD-334 (N). Basic study of the history and evolution 
of the American Presidency. 

T. V. Smith and E. C. Lindeman. The Democratic 
Way of Life. 50 cents. M-59 (N). A critical examina- 
tion of our democratic ideal in actual practice. 

Robert Penn Warren. All the King’s Men. 50 cents. 
F-1338 (B). Pulitzer Prize winning story, probably 
based on the life of Huey Long. 

Don Whitehead. The FBI Story. 50 cents. GC-45 (P). 
A fact- and action-filled story of the exploits of the 
famous Federal agency. 

Richard Wright. Black Boy. 25 cents. 841 (N). Auto- 
biographical. Childhood and youth of neglect, pov- 
erty, and injustice in the South. 


A number of volumes, not now available in 
inexpensive paperback editions, should be added 
to this list when they appear. In the category of 
fiction I would like to include such titles as 
Johnny Tremain, Dawn’s Early Light, Drums, 
God’s Angry Man, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Giants 
in the Earth, My Antonia, The Harbor, and 
The Grapes of Wrath, among others. 
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THE PRESENT CRISES 


(Continued from page 282) 


ment that we court the danger that society will 
withdraw its sponsorship of our work, have we 
not proclaimed eloquently that we serve society 
and is this not the proclamation on which we 
would be making good? Of course, society is for 
us a power aggregation which has often been de- 
structive of our ethics and heedless of our canons, 
but do we not make our best defense when we 
give society the really adequate product it re- 
quires, standing fast on our right to shape that 
product by methods of our own fashioning? We 
insist on being regarded as scientists, but let us 
not forget that we also call ourselves “social.” 
Finally, is there not an individual moral ¢om- 
pulsion to wade into the problem when we know 
that we can do something about it? The first 
American reaction to the sputniks was panic and 
disintegration. We seemed as a people unpre- 
pared for the news and even more unprepared 
with an action program of our own. It is this 
panic which contributed as much as anything to 
the loss of confidence in us by allies and neutrals 
everywhere. Even now, though cooler tempers 
have begun to take over, we are still far from a 
coherent counter position. For the scatter and 


disintegration which manifested themselves last 
fall, the teacher of social science surely bears a 
share of the blame. There is no reason why it 
must happen again. 

We must be certain that we do not mask our 
inadequacies with the cliches of “prerogatives.” 
Every teacher of social sciences must ask himself 
whether he really understands this world for 
which he is supposed to be preparing young 
people. How much does he know of the distor- 
tions of truth that poison the channels of com- 
munication and of the instruments of that poi- 
son? He must ask whether he could guide, say, 
his more rapid learners into the kind of special- 
ized materials which would illuminate some of 
the problems we face. Does he know where such 
students could study, for example, Communist 
propaganda at first hand? Has the library some 
of the outstanding works which analyze Com- 
munist society and the kind of people it pro- 
duces, the books which tell of the impact of 
people upon other people? How much of the 
whirl of policy ferment in our capital gets into 
his discussion sessions? And, above all else, how 
adequate is he to serve as leader of such inquiry? 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








TEN CritIcAL AREAS 
Ten areas for study in the social studies pro- 
gram were listed by Howard Cummings in an 
address given before the Southern Pennsylvania 
Council at Millersville, as reported in the Coun- 
cil’s Newsletter. These were given as (1) a need 
for attention to all of the social studies as a 
means of understanding world problems; (2) 
better understanding of other people by Ameri- 
can travelers abroad, (3) the Negro problem, 
(4) the decaying core of our cities, (5) social 
adjustment to technology, (6) the role of govern- 
ment regulations in a democracy, (7) need for 
raising public standards of living, (8) decreasing 
ignorance about public affairs, (g) re-examining 
basic attitudes and values, (10) emphasizing posi- 

tive rather than negative planning. 


DECLINE OF THE SMALL NEWSPAPER 

Donald E. Oehlerts, Chief Newspaper Section, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin discusses 
the history and growth of newspapers in The 
Wiscou ‘or for February, 1958. The decrease 
in the m. er of newspapers in Wisconsin from 
650 in 1905 to only g25 today is typical of the 
trend toward consolidation. In Wisconsin the 
decline is attributed to the fading of the foreign 
language press and the supplanting of rural 
weeklies by city dailies. The country weeklies 
which have been the chief record of local family 
history and community life decline at the rate of 
five or six a year. The article predicts that ur- 
banization, standardization, highways, and tele- 
vision have doomed the country weekly. “Only 
the largest of the metropolitan dailies will sur- 
vive. Our culture will then have lost its most 
faithful recorder.” 


Mass Mepta: MISUSE AND OPPORTUNITIES 


A meeting of the Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies in the City of New York dealing 
with mass culture is reported in the A.T.S.S. Bul- 
letin for March-April, 1958. Both Gilbert Seldes 
and George Gordon pointed up the antagonism 
that exists between educators and the managers 
of mass media. As long as educators “cold 
shoulder” the opportunities offered by the mass 


media so will the latter be wasted on trivia, and 
the possibility of using them as agents of cultural 
development will be lost. 

Seldes suggested the creation of a critical audi- 
ence consisting in part of ministers, educators, 
and newspaper critics, through courses in the 
communication aris. Although a minority, this 
group could set the whole tone for a community 
and could not be ignored by the broadcasters. 

Gordon stressed the need for humanists and 
scientists to work together. Since they have failed 
to do so they have likewise been misunderstood 
by the operators of mass media. Teachers must 
take the lead in resolving the problem by not 
isolating themselves and by teaching the need 
for trained intelligence to meet the problems 
of twentieth-century living. It is necessary that 
“the scientist, the educator, and the manager of 
mass media . . . recognize their responsibilities 
to the public interest.” 

On the same program George S. Counts de- 
clared that the Soviet Union had successfully 
used mass media to produce a new Soviet man. 
The Soviet citizen today has the following traits: 
“He is disciplined with a strong loyalty to the 
communist party and the central committee 
which directs his attention to the pursuit of cer- 
tain objectives; he thinks of labor as a thing of 
honor and glory, and feels sympathy for workers 
of other countries, particularly those associated 
with the Communist party; he believes in ‘social 
property’ and would like to eliminate capitalist 
tendencies; and finally, he is patriotic with a 
strong love of motherland.” 


SCIENTIFIC ADVANCES TO BE EXPECTED 


(From an article in THE REPORTER [May 
1958], a publication of the Greater Cleveland 
Council for the Social Studies.) 


David Dietz, Scripps-Howard Science Editor, 
addressed the Greater Cleveland Council, April 
19, 1958, on scientific changes that will become 
realities in the next twenty-five years. Scientific 
developments have greatly accelerated change 
and created grave dangers, even if war is avoided, 
particularly from radio-active strontium in the 
atmosphere and from explosive population 
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growth. There are limitations to space travel 
which will keep it from being as extensive or at- 
tractive as publicized. Biggest impact will come 
from the new sources and processes of energy 
particularly from ocean water. Ocean water has 
all the chemicals now known and the possibilities 
are unlimited. Other significant developments 
will come in regard to photosynthesis, the elec- 
tronic brains of automation, and in medicine. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY COMPILED FROM 
SocIAL EDUCATION 


Virtually the entire issue of the Tarheel Social 
Studies Bulletin (a publication of the North 
Carolina Council for the Social Studies) is de- 
voted to a compilation of articles that have ap- 
peared in Social Education, from the first issue in 
January, 1937, through December, 1956. The 
listing is compiled by Elmer Lawson, Jr. of the 
University of Massachusetts. More than goo titles 
are grouped under 15 headings. The bibliog- 
raphy is similar to the NCSS compilation of 
March, 1955, entitled Social Studies Curriculum 
and Methods. However, it is a selected list and 
not as comprehensive. It also carries its listing 
two years beyond the earlier publication. 

The Tar Heel Social Studies Bulletin is edited 


by James Dunlap, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 


North Haven, Connecticut, offers a Cultural 
History course and a Mathematics course in 
which superior students do accelerated work. The 
Cultural History course is an English elective 
designed to acquaint the students with the his- 
tory of all the arts. The Social Studies depart- 
ment uses the extra curricular program to fur- 
nish opportunities for superior students. An ex- 
ample is the United Nations Club which carries 
on an interscholastic program and sends students 
out as guest speakers before community groups. 
Superior students also arrange the annual trip of 
the Junior Class to the UN Headquarters. 

The eleventh and twelfth grade social studies 
programs at Amity Regional High School, Wood- 
bridge, Connecticut, are being redesigned to meet 
the needs of superior students by organizing the 
traditional U. S. History and Problems of De- 
mocracy courses into a two-year sequence. In 
grade eleven U. S. History i will study the his- 
tory of the United States from the period of dis- 
covery to the twentieth century. U. S. History II 
will deal with the history of the United States 


from 1898 to the present, including the status 
of contemporary problems. The goals include a 
factual knowledge of U. S. history including use 
of source materials and some training in his- 
toriography and interpretation. 

The North Haven program is outlined by 
Joseph R. Dunn, Jr., Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department, and the Amity Regional 
program is described by Matthew Coyle, Co- 
ordinator of the Fast Learning Program, in the 
May, 1958, issue of Social Studies Topics (a pub- 
lication of the Connecticut Council for the 
Social Studies). 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIOLOGIST 


Stuart H. Palmer, Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of New Hampshire, discusses 
the responsibilities and contributions of the 
sociologist to society in an article in the March, 
1958, issue of The New England Social Studies 
Bulletin (a publication of the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers). Each 
major phase of the sociologist’s role is considered. 
These are given as: “carrying out basic research, 
teaching at the college and university levels and 
advising policy-making groups in the society.” 

The sociologist is engaged in basic research us- 
ing the scientific method and seeking verifiable 
generalizations. He gives this knowledge to the 
members of society but is not directly concerned 
with whether it is socially useful. This does not 
mean that he is not interested in decreasing 
human suffering but that he sees his responsibil- 
ity toward creating a better world as being con- 
cerned with the development of basic general- 
izations about human behavior. 

Most individuals are guided by their own un- 
conscious motivation and tend to oversimplify 
the complex phenomenon lying behind human 
behavior. The behavioral scientist is more aware 
of unconscious motivation and uses the scientific 
method. The basic unit in research is more apt to 
be the group than the individual, resulting in 
generalizations “about particular characteristics 
which humans... have in common.” 

The sociologist does not wish to be a policy- 
maker while acting in the role of sociologist. 
As an adviser to policy-makers he performs three 
functions. Through opinion polls he helps deter- 
mine what the members of society want. He can 
tell what alternative paths to that goal are and 
how to move toward it. Finally, he can attempt 
to predict the consequences of a given course of 
action. 
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Additional Committee Appointments 


We are sorry that space limitations prevented 
us from including the membership of the two 
Standing Committees presented below in our list- 
ing of “The Committees of the NCSS’ which 
appeared in the May issue of Social Education. 

We would also call your attention to an omis- 
sion in the list of members of the Audio-Visual 
Materials Committee. The name and address 
of the Chairman of that Committee should ap- 
pear at the top of the list as follows: 


Catherine M. Broderick, Director of Social Studies and 
Audio-Visual Education, Fort Wayne (Indiana) Public 
Schools, Chariman. 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


The Committee on Professional Relations is composed 
of representatives appointed by local, state, and re- 
gional councils to work in a liaison capacity with the 
National Council for the purposes of promoting member- 
ship in councils at all levels and spreading the influence 
of these organizations by all means available. This list is 
compiled from data available as of July g. Councils not 
having representatives listed are urged, if they have not 
already done so, to submit the name of a nominee for 
appointment to this important committee. 

If anyone wishes to contact the individuals listed below, 
a letter addressed to that person as a member of the 
Committee on Professional Relations, in care of the Na- 
tional Council, will be forwarded: 

National Chairman, James G. Kehew, State Teachers 

College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Social Studies Council of 
Northern California 

Esther Alpers, San Fran- 
cisco 


Alabama Council for the 
Social Studies 
Frances Roberts, Huntsville 


Arkansas Council for the 
Social Studies 
Simms McClintock, Crossett 


San Francisco Council of 
Social Studies Teachers 
Frank Driscoll, San Fran- 


Social Science Section, Ar- cco 


kansas Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Milton L. Lawson, 
Rock 


Little 


Central California Social] 
Studies Association 
Robert D. Gross, 


micheal 


Car- 


Los Angeles Student Social 
Studies Council 
David Bidna, Los Angeles 


Santa Clara Council for the 
Social Studies 

George Bruntz, San Jose, 
Calif. 


Southern California Social 
Science Association 

Donald F. Popham, Long 
Beach 


Western Division, Colorado 
Education Association 
Tom Shiolas, Grand Junc- 

tion 
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Connecticut Council for the 
Social Studies 
Urbane O. Hennen, Storrs 


Hartford Association of So- 
cial Studies Teachers 

Arneita Taylor, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Washington Roundtable for 
Social Studies Teachers 
Joseph E. Penn, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


Florida Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Lorna F. Kelsheimer 


Florida State Council for 
the Social Studies 

Dorothy M. Gaddy, West 
Palm Beach 


Dade County Social Studies 
Group 
Valencia J. Williams, Miami 


Duval County Council for 
the Social Studies 

Mary B. Graff, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Escambia County Council 
for the Social Studies 
George T. Mitchell, Jr., 

Pensacola, Fla. 


Orange County Social Stud- 
ies Council 

Wayne Johnson, 
Park, Fla. 


Winter 


Palm Beach County Council 
for the Social Studies 
Hammond Livingston, Lake 

Worth, Fila. 


Polk County Council for 
the Socia! Studies 

Lee Ila Copeland, Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


Georgia Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
George Slappey, Atlanta 


Atlanta Area Council for 
the Social Studies 

Alfred Hilderbrand, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Illinois Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Ella Leppert, Champaign 


Central Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Alice Eikenberry, Normal, 
Ill. 


Chicago Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Mrs. K. P. Dimitroff, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


Decatur Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Robert Oaks, Decatur, IIl. 


DuPage Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

James W. Smith, Wheaton, 
Ill. 


North Suburban Council 
for the Social Studies 

Myrtle Behrens, Highland 
Park, Il. 


Peoria-Pekin Council for 
the Social Studies 

William F. Byar, 
Ill. 


Peoria, 


South Suburban Council for 
the Social Studies 

Donald Dillie, Park Forest, 
Ill. 


West Suburban Council for 
the Social Studies 
Sy Schesta, Berwyn, Ill. 


Indiana Council for the So- 
cial Studies 
Frances Taylor, Hammond 


Bloomington Council for 
Citizenship 

K. B. Thurston, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


Eastern Indiana Council for 
the Social Studies 
Dean Crawford, Muncie 


Gary Council for the Social 
Studies 
Richard Hills, Gary, Ind. 


Marion County Council for 
the Social Studies 

Hartwell Kayler, Indianapo- 
lis 
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Social Studies Section, Indi- 
ana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Helen Frazee, Indianapolis 


Iowa Council for the Social 
Studies 

Marguerite  S. 
Boone 


Hartley, 


Des Moines Social Studies 
Club 

Eino E. Tuomi, West Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Kansas Council for’ the 
Social Studies 


Robena Pringle, Topeka 


Wichita Social Studies 
Council 
Marvin H. 


Wichita, Kans. 


Garfield, 


Kentucky Council for the 
Social Studies 
John Porter, Nebo 


Louisville Council for the 
Social Studies 

(Mrs.) Ray 
Louisville, Ky. 


Greenwell, 


Southern University Chap- 
ter, NCSS 

Rodney G. Higgins, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


History Teachers Associa- 
tion of Maryland 


Edythe D. Myers, Baltimore 


Michigan Council for the 
Social Studies 

Stanley E. Dimond, 
Arbor 


Ann 


Metropolitan Detroit Social 
Studies Club 

Eugene Dewandeler, De- 
troit 


Minnesota Council for the 
Social Studies 
Edith West, Minneapolis 


Robbinsdale Council for 
the Social Studies 
Mulcahy, 


Grace Minne- 


apolis 


Rochester Council for the 
Social Studies 

Lyle O. Allen, 
Minn, 


Rochester, 


St Paul Council for the 
Social Studies 
Leila Asher, St. Paul, Minn. 


Southwest Minnesota Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies 
Theodore Nydahl, Mankato 
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Mississippi Council for the 
Social Studies 
Edwin R. Coker, Jackson 


District 
Social 


Central Missouri 
Council for the 
Studies 

L. Avery Fleming, Warrens- 
burg 


State of Montana 
Kenneth V. Lottick, Mis- 
soula 


Nebraska History and So- 
cial Studies Teachers As- 
sociation 

Irma Warta, Lincoln 


State of Nevada 
Earl Rosenberg, Reno 


New Hampshire Teachers 
of Social Studies 


Frank L. Crowley, Franklin 


Southern New 
Social Studies 
Association 

John P. Shaw, Concord 


Hampshire 
Teachers 


New Jersey Council for the 
Social Studies 
Joseph Fiorentino, Trenton 


New York State Council for 
the Social Studies 
Helen Cook, Perry 


Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies of New 
York City 

Arthur I. Bernstein, Brook- 
lyn 


Capital District Council for 
the Social Studies 

Florence Gabauer, 
N.Y. 


Troy, 


Cortland County Council 
for the Social Studies 

William Olcott, Cortland, 
N.Y. 

Lake Erie Council for the 
Social Studies 

Jennie Smith, 
N.Y. 


Kenmore, 


Long Island Council for the 
Social Studies 

Lillian R. Wanser, 
town, N.Y. 


Levit- 


Niagara County Council for 
the Social Studies 

Eugene Malkis, 
Falls, N.Y. 


Niagara 


Rockland County Council 
for the Social Studies 
Dora Roberts, Spring Val- 

ley, N.Y. 


Westchester County Council 
for the Social Studies 

Irvin Eckhauser, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. 


East Central Council for 
the Social Studies 

Mary Albert Ward, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 


District 
the Social 


South Central 
Council for 
Studies 

Helen Macon, 
N.C. 


Charlotte, 


Southeast District Council 
for the Social Studies 

Hugh Wease, Fayetteville, 
N.C, 

Western District Covncil 
for the Social Studies 


Ann Asheville, 
N.C, 


Sherwood, 


North Dakota Council for 
the Social Studies 
Mabel Planer, Mandan 


Ohio Council for the Social 
Studies 

Everett Augspurger, Cleve- 
land 


Greater Cleveland Council 
for the Social Studies 
Marie J. Okarma, Cleveland 


Northeastern Ohio Council 
for the Social Studies 
Roy Parpart, Stow 


Council of 
Social 


Oklahoma 
Teachers of the 
Studies 

Pauline P. Jackson, Tulsa 


Tulsa Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Ernest F. Darling, 
Okla. 


Tulsa, 


Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies 

Florence Benjamin, Jenkin- 
town 


Allagheny County Council 
for the Social Studies 

Robert G. Ross, Carnegie, 
Pa. 


Armstrong County Council 
for the Social Studies 
Besse Ekis, Ford City, Pa. 


McKeesport Social Studies 
Council 

Lucille Newhouse, McKees- 
port, Pa. 


Mid-Western Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social 
Studies 

Charles E. 
Rock 


Halt, Slippery 


Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social 
Studies 
Florence Benjamin, Jenkin- 
town 


Southern Pennsylvania 
Council for the 
Studies 

Richard H. 


caster 


Social 


Shopf, Lan 


Western Pennsylvania 
Council for the 
Studies 

Anna Quattrocchi, 
burgh 


Social 


Pitts- 


County 
Social 


Westmoreland 
Council for the 
Studies 

Margaret Anderson, 
moreland, Pa. 


West- 


Rhode Island Social Studies 
Association 

Charles Owen Ethier, Provi- 
dence 


South Carolina Council for 
the Social Studies 
Margaret Dunning, Sumter 


South Dakota Council for 
the Social Studies 
Mertys Olsen, Watertown 


Social Studies Section, Ten- 
nessee Education Associa- 
tion 

Lawrence O. Haaby, Knox 
ville 


Houston Council for the 
Social Studies 

Mildred Cook, 
Texas 


Houston, 


Port Arthur Council for the 
Social Studies 

Jewell McEwan, Port Ar- 
thur, Texas 


Sabine Area Council for 
the Social Studies 
Anna Marie du 
Beaumont, Texas 


Perier, 


Virginia Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

Marian B. Pond, Nerfolk 

Puget Sound Council for 


the Social Studies 
Lynn Waller, Seattle, Wash. 
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Wyoming Council for the 
Social Studies 
Ruby Embry, Sheridan 
Middle States Council for 
Wisconsin Council for the the Social Studies 
Social Studies Edna R. Carter, Baltimore, 
C. F. Evans, La Crosse Md. 


West Virginia Council for 
the Social Studies 
Ida Lee Barger, Dunbar 


COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The Committee on Cooperation with Learned Societies 
is charged with the improvement of working relations 
between the NCSS and other societies. It participates in 
the arrangement of joint sessions with other groups to be 
held at the respective annual meetings, informs the offi- 
cers of other societies of the work of the NCSS, develops 
joint projects with these groups, encourages preparation 
of articles on the work and publications of various learned 
societies for use in Social Education, and fosters any other 
available forms of collaboration between the NCSS and 
such groups. 

Richard E. Gross, Stanford University, Chairman 

Wilbur B. Brookover, Michigan State University (Ameri- 
can Sociological Society) 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, University of California at Santa 
Barbara (Mississippi Valley Historical Association) 
Preston E. James, Syracuse University (Association of 

American Geographers) 

Ben W. Lewis, Oberlin College (American Economics 
Association) 

John A. Schutz, Whittier College (American Historical 
Association) 

George Spindler, Stanford University (American Anthro- 
pological Society) 

William G. Tyrrell, The University of the State of New 
York, Albany (American Association for State and 
Local History) 

James R. Woodworth, Miami University (American 
Political Science Association) 


Nominations for NCSS Officers 
tor 1957 
Once more it is time for the membership of 
the National Council for the Social Studies to 
be thinking about the election of officers and 
directors to take place in November in Cleve- 
land. 

The following criteria should be kept in mind 

for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Vice-President 

should have served as a member of the 
Board of Directors at least one year prior 
to his nomination. 
No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Vice-President who resides in the state 
where the annual meeting is being held, 
nor in any contiguous state. 

@, The nominees for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have demonstrated leadership 
in the activities of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


It has also been stated that no criteria, other 
than membership, should be established for po- 
sitions on the Board of Directors, since this 
should be a testing ground for leadership. 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominations Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished service 
either as a member of the Board of Directors or 
as Vice-President. Be sure to include the fol- 
lowing information about suggested nominees: 
(1) name and address; (2) educational position; 
(3) contributions to the work of NCSS and its 
affiliates; and (4) contributions to the field of 
social studies in general. 

Such suggestions should be made as soon as 
possible, certainly before the first of November. 
The officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
in Cleveland are President, President-Elect, Vice- 
President, and three members of the Board of 
Directors for a three-year term. 

Send your nominations to any one of the fol- 
lowing members of the Nominations Commit- 
tee: Julian C. Aldrich, School of Education, New 
York University; Miller R. Collings, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 608 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 
6, Ohio; Julia Emery, Wichita High School, East 
Wichita, Kansas; Lavone A. Hanna, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California; 
William D. Metz, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island; Fremont P. Wirth, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 

NCGE 

The National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion will hold its 44th Annual Meeting at the 
Hotel Statler in New York, November 28-29. The 
theme, “Widening Horizons Through Geo- 
graphic Education,” will be developed through 
section meetings, field trips, and exhibits. 

The NCGE’s Committee on Tests is compiling 
a handbook on Measurement and Evaluation in 
Geography and would like to have samples of 
complete tests or individual questions at all grade 
levels from elementary through college to use as 
illustrative material for the handbook. The Com- 
mittee would like subjective and objective types, 
both oral and written. It also wants those testing 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations as well as sub- 
ject matter. Please designate grade level and send 
to: Bernice M. Casper, Chairman, Committee on 
Tests, National Council of Geographic Educa- 
tion, 2632 K St., Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 
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California Councils 


The Central California Council held a meet- 
ing at the Sacramento Junior College on May 
17. Following the election of officers, an inter- 
esting program was presented. Six students from 
junior-senior high schools in central California 
discussed the topic, “Student Reaction to the 
Teaching of Current Affairs.” Robert D. Gross 
of the Arden-Carmichael School District, served 
as moderator. Luncheon speaker was Assembly- 
man Carley V. Porter of Compton who spoke on 
“Californias’ Water Problems and You.” 

The Social Studies Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia held its first official meeting in Berkeley 
on March 8. This new Council replaces the Bay 
Area Council. In his keynote address, Glenn 
Dumke, President of San Francisco State College, 
discussed “The Social Studies and the Sputniks.” 
Officers for the new organization were elected, 
and plans were made for cooperation in the pro- 
motion of the NCSS Annual Meeting to be held 
in November in San Francisco. 

The Southern California Social Science As- 
sociation held its 47th Annual Convention in 
Fullerton April 19. The Southern California 
Council on Economic Education cooperated in 
program plans for the meeting. Robert P. Collier 


of Occidental College delivered the keynote ad- 
dress titled “What is the outlook for the Ameri- 
can Economy in the coming year?” At the lunch- 
eon meeting James Ragland of Long Beach State 
College spoke on the topic, “A Year of Crisis: The 
United States in Foreign Affairs 1957.” 

E.C., E.McC., D.F.P., F.N.A., D.C. 


Indiana 


The Sixth Annual National Core Conference 
will meet October 17, 18, and 19, at Ball State 
Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana. The key- 
note address will be delivered by Dr. Harold 
Alberty. M.D.T. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
materials for these columns. Send in notes on 
the activities of your school organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Esther Caldwell, Eugene 
McCreary, Donald Popham, Frances N. Ahl, Don 
Cline, Myrtle D. Toops. 





NCSS 38TH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 277) 


Concepts and Values Report as Applied to Cur- 
riculum; Social Studies as the Integrating Cen- 
ter of an Experience Curriculum in the Ele- 
mentary School; TV Instruction in the Social 
Studies; Teaching World History; The Cali- 
fornia Five Year Study on Building a Social 
Studies Curriculum, and Teaching the Course 
in Problems of Democracy. 

Dr. Jack Allen will give the Presidential ad- 
dress at the luncheon on Saturday, the last gen- 
eral session of the annual meeting. Also, Ralph 
Cordier, Chairman of the NCSS Publications 
Committee, will report on the 1959 Yearbook, 
New Viewpoints in the Teaching of Geography. 

The Saturday afternoon program will include 
the following topics: What Does Research Show 
About Citizenship Education?; Social Studies Pro- 
grams for Children from Underprivileged Areas; 
The Use of the Newspaper for Instructional 
Purposes; The Organization and Supervision of 
Social Studies Departments; What Should We 
Teach About the Peoples of Asia?; International 


Activities; Science and the Social Studies Pro- 
gram; The Core Curriculum in the Junior High 
School; The Advanced Placement Program in 
American History; Safety Education Through 
the Social Studies, and Teaching of Geography. 

The Program chairmen, Howard Cummings 
of the United States Office of Education, and 
Eunice Johns of the Wilmington (Del.) Public 
Schools, have been working hard building the 
programs for teachers at all grade levels. Jim 
Donohue, Chairman of Local Arrangements, to- 
gether with his committees, is making outstand- 
ing plans for your stay in San Francisco. 

Remember that the National Council will be 
happy to make your plane reservations for you. 
For further information about this service see 
Social Education (May 1958, p. 258). 

Further details about the program and ar- 
rangements will appear in the November issue of 
Social Education. For further information write 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 
Manson Van B. Jennings 








Thirteen years have now passed since the 
fighting of World War II came to an end. While 
fighting that war, we had been somewhat more 
sophisticated than a generation earlier, and we 
had not adopted any such optimistic slogans as 
the World War I slogan about fighting a war 
to end wars. Yet few of us were so pessimistic 
after V-J Day as to anticipate the continuation 
of crisis into an indefinite future. These have 
indeed been critical times through which we 
have been living, and in the years that lie ahead 
news analysts will undoubtedly continue to 
preface their remarks with the overworked 
phrase, “In these critical times. . . .” 

The stakes are high: even more than the sur- 
vival of nations as political entities, the survival 
of you and me is at stake, the survival of all of us 
collectively, not just the peoples of a particular 
region or country, but perhaps the peoples of the 
entire world. And since man now has the capabil- 
ity to order his own destruction, it behooves us 
to take careful stock of our position. Some may 
be tempted to bury their heads in the sand, to 
seek escape from the realities that face us; but 
with the stakes so high. such extreme irrespon- 
sibility cannot be tolerated. As educators, par- 
ticularly as social studies teachers, we must have 
faith, faith in intelligence, faith that man can 
and will apply his intelligence to prevent the 
ultimate crisis that could mean man’s self-de- 
struction. 

Without inflating the role and responsibilities 
of social studies teachers, we must nevertheless 
recognize our distinctive role in the education 
of youth. For we have paramount responsibility 
for developing the skills, understandings and 
attitudes necessary for applying intelligence ef- 
fectively to social problems—to the crises of our 
times. The study of the past is essential, for the 
past conditions the present and thus contributes 
immeasurably to an understanding of the pres- 
ent. But a study of the present is also essential: 
a study that has depth as well as breadth, a study 
that provides insights and perhaps actual ex- 
perience in how man applies intelligence to ur- 
gent social problems, how man draws upon the 
past and exercises social inventiveness in his 
creative effort to make this a better world in 
which to live. 


Effective study of the present requires study 
in depth in both modern-history and problems- 
type courses. And study in depth requires the use 
of teaching resources far more extensive than 
those provided by the text, resources that should 
include for our older students the kinds of ma- 
terials adults utilize in making their own an- 
alyses of current world affairs. Among these are 
the pamphlets and government publications we 
review here, some written primarily for a schol- 
arly audience, others for the general public, but 
all of them making some contribution to the 
depth of understanding needed by a well in- 
formed citizenry in our democratic society. 


World Affairs 


1970 Without Arms Control (National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
N. W., Washington g: 72 p. $1.25) by a special 
NPA committee on Security Through Arms Con- 
trol deals with the implications of modern weap- 
ons technology, both as it exists today and as it 
is likely to develop during the next dozen years. 
The first chapter is entitled, “If War Came This 
Year .. .” and presents an authoritative, up-to- 
date analysis of the staggering destructive force of 
weapons in this age of the hydrogen bomb. Sub- 
sequent chapters describe the weapons of to- 
morrow and analyze the implications and im- 
peratives of these weapons for our own security. 

International Stability and Progress: United 
States Interests and Instruments (The American 
Assembly, Columbia Univ., New York 27: 184 p. 
Single copy free to organizations; otherwise $1) 
contains the background papers and final report 
of the 1957 meeting of the American Assembly. 
As the title indicates, the meeting concerned 
itself with a consideration of United States mili- 
tary assistance programs, world competition with 
the Soviets, and economic and technical aid as 
instruments of foreign policy. 

The President of the United States in sending 
his semi-annual Report to Congress on the 
Mutual Security Program (Dept. of State, Wash- 
ington 25: 32 p.) wrote that the Mutual Security 
Program shows how “the United States—working 
in cooperation with many other nations at many 
different jobs—is making a positive contribution 
to world-wide peace and progress.” This report 
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reviews the many aspects of MSP’s activities. Also 
from the State Department, Background for 
Mutual Security (29 p.) and The Mutual Security 
Program (132 p.) make generous use of graphic 
materials in describing for the general public 
the nature of MSP and the activities planned for 
the present fiscal year. 

By the time this is in print, debate on the re- 
ciprocal trade program undoubtedly will have 
subsided. Tariff policy, however, remains one 
of our most persistent issues, and although many 
consider it primarily a domestic problem, our 
tariff policy has significant international-relations 
implications which we too often underestimate. 
Howard S. Piquet’s The Trade Agreements Act 
and the National Interest (The Brookings In- 
stitution, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6: 61 p. $1.25) presents a fine analysis of trends 
in foreign trade and trade policies, of the im- 
pact of further reductions in trade barriers, and 
the requirements of the international situation. 

The protectionist side of the story is well 
reviewed in What Is a Sound Foreign Trade 
Policy? (The American Tariff League, 19 West 
14th St., New York 36: 24 p. free). On a page that 
is headed, “A Few Facts,” the ATL points out 
that, “Many American workers, simply because 
they are paid three to ten times as much as their 
foreign counterparts, have lost their jobs.” And, 
“Cheap imports based on low wages do not bene- 
fit the American economy if the same types of 
goods are made in the U. S. competitively by 
high-wage labor.” 

The North Central Association’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Project, directed by James M. Becker, has 
produced several publications of demonstrated 
value to high school students. Published before 
last summer's Middle East crisis, America’s Role 
in the Middle East (67 p.) remains a valuable 
resource for the study of American relations to 
the Arab world. Scheduled for publication this 
fall are Western Europe and Our American For- 
eign Policy. For prices on these and other ma- 
terials (usually ranging from 50 to 60 cents) avail- 
able from the Project, write the Foreign Rela- 
tions Project (57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10). 


Economic Education 

An Annotated Bibliography of Materials in 
Economic Education, 1958 (Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 West 46th St., New York 
36: 41 p. 50 cents) was designed “to help fulfill 
the need of teachers and professors for recent 
materials in economics in the non-textbook 
field. . . . Titles have been topically arranged, 


annotated and grade-placed to help teachers 
utilize it.as a ready reference.” 

For those with a particular interest in invest- 
ments, Peter Yacyk (Ridley Township High 
School, Folsom, Penna.), whose Guide and Work- 
book for Basic Business Organization. . . was 
cited in this column last May, has compiled Jn- 
vestment Resource Materials (52 p. $1), a well 
annotated listing of films, filmstrips, books, arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and research studies on invest- 
ments. 

The Fathers of Industries series of booklets is 
published by the Mercer Publishing Company 
(16 East 52nd St., New York 22) and consists of 
some fifty titles of 12-page booklets (15 cents for 
a single booklet, but only g cents if more than 
one is ordered), each devoted to a biographical 
treatment of one of the fathers of industry—the 
inventors and industrialists who made American 
technology what it is today. 

The Fund for the Republic (60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17) is publishing a series of pamphlets 
on The Free Society. Of interest to mature high 
school students and adults, single copies of these 
pamphlets are available from the Fund without 
charge as long as the supply lasts. Titles thus fa1 
released include, Economic Power and the Free 
Society (20 p.), Unions and Union Leaders of 
Their Own Choosing (24 p.), and The Corpora- 
tion and the Republic (28 p.). These are written 
with a high order of scholarly competence, and 
should prove most stimulating to an inquiring 
mind. 

Brief History of the American Labor Move- 
ment (Government Printing office, Washington 
25: 85 p. 35 cents) is a revision of a 1951 edition 
of the same title. It is a concise illustrated pocket- 
size booklet presenting a history of the American 
labor movement. It introduces the reader to the 
main-streams of trade unionism in the United 
States, and presents briefly and in general terms 
the role of labor organizations in American his- 
tory and economic life. 

In How Can We Stay Prosperous? (Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16: 
20 p. 25 cents) Maxwell S. Stewart analyzes the 
various means at our disposal for combatting re- 
cession and considers the consequences of various 
policies that might be adopted for this purpose. 
Pointing out that the unemployed are more in- 
terested in jobs than tax relief or any other kind 
of relief, the author maintains that responsibility 
for developing a program that “will stabilize our 
economy at a level of high productivity” rests 
chiefly with the Council of Economic Advisers. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

Mooti, Child of New India. 15 minutes; color. 
Sale, $135. Atlantis Publications, Inc. 1867 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 46, California. 

This prize-winning film presents a boy’s view 
of his native land. Because of this fact it is an 
especially effective classroom film for pupils in 
the upper grades and junior high school. It im- 
parts to the audience the vibrant hopes, the dedi- 
cation and love of native soil of a young boy of 
India. In doing so it gives young people of 
America an insight into a changeless yet chang- 
ing land. Classes viewing this film will have the 
opportunity to grasp the changes taking place in 
the lives and minds of the farmers of India. 

The film opens with a view of Mooti, a boy of 
10, Das Ram, his brother of 14, and their sister, 
Kamala, as they awake and take a dip in a pool. 
The action takes place in the Ganges Valley and 
we are oriented to its location through a map. 
We then see father washing his clothes, the girl 
putting on her sari, and the boy brushing his 
teeth with a twig of cottonwood. The children 
are then off to school. 

At school the teacher is seen wearing upon his 
forehead the mark of purity. The class discusses 
the changes taking place in India. They consider 
the new tools which are being introduced, the 
new jobs which are opening up, and the changes 
taking place in the relationship between the 
peasants, the employers, and the maharajas. 
They also study reading, writing, geography, and 
history. 

The remainder of the film develops the ideas 
learned in school. When the boys help their fa- 
ther in the fields we note that he uses a home- 
made wooden plow and that oxen furnish him 
with power. The father is also learning a new 
job, that of a potter, and an excellent sequence 
on pottery making is included. An American ad- 
visor helps Mooti’s father to learn the manufac- 
ture and marketing of roof tiles. 

The whole family goes to market with the fa- 
ther to buy sweets and to celebrate the Mahara- 
ja’s birthday. In the market mother buys toma- 
toes, peppers, onions, and rice. As the family 
visits the palace, there is an interesting discussion 


of the caste system. Then comes the celebration. 
The family decorate themselves with dust col- 
ored with vegetable dyes and walk in a proces- 
sion. 

Mooti, Child of New India has considerable 
emotional impact for pupils. It gives them a 
feeling of sympathy and understanding for the 
people pictured. They learn about the great 
weight of tradition in India, about desegregation 
and the caste system, and they gain a concept of 
the changes industrialization is bringing about. 
Most important of all, the film teaches the lesson 
that peaceful change is a process of cooperation, 
of the proper utilization of the environment, and 
the awareness of the continuity of history and 
the particular needs of a people. 


Motion Pictures 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Yugoslavia. 11 minutes; sale: $55. Surveyed are the 
coastal mountain ranges, associated off-shore islands, the 
inland mountainous regions, and the plain of Danube. 
City Life in Sarajevo and Belgrade, farming conditions, 
and the economic developments in Yugoslavia are illus- 
trated. 

Yugoslav Village. 8 minutes; sale: $41.25. Life in a small 
village in Central Bosnia is pictured. Shows home life, 
working in the fields, the children going to school, and 
the excitement of a market day in Sarajevo. Methods of 
travel, articles of trade, and the religious life in Yugo- 
slavia are studied. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


Jamestown. 22 minutes; sale: color, $240; black-and- 
white, $120. A chronicle of events which led to the es- 
tablishment of the first permanent English colony in 
Virginia. Specifically details the story of the development 
of the Virginia colony from 1610 to 1622. The story is 
narrated by John Rolfe and episodes include the building 
of the fort, the starvation period, the arrival of Lord 
De La Warr, the raising of tobacco, and the establishment 
of the House of Burgesses. 

Tom Savage (Boy of Early Virginia). 16 minutes; sale: 
color, $180; black-and-white, $90. Designed for the middle 
grades and junior high school, this film tells the story 
of the arrival of a young indentured servant at the James- 
town colony. As a gesture of friendship to the Indians 
young Tom is sent to live with Chief Powhatan. He learns 
that the savages plan to attack Jamestown. Escaping from 
the Indians he arrived at the settlement in time to warn 
the colonists. 
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Government Department, United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

The Atlantic Community Series. Fifteen film studies of 
the key nations of the free Western world. The emphasis 
is on the people and their country, their historical and 
geographical backgrounds, their economic and social lives, 
their hopes and their attitudes. Prices and titles are “Bel- 
gium” ($43.38), “Canada” ($43.38), “Denmark” ($39.68), 
“France” ($39.68), “Greece” ($33.49), “Iceland” ($35.97), 
“Italy” ($37.19), “Luxembourg” ($42.14), “Netherlands” 
$43.38), “Norway” ($37.19), “Portugal” ($37.19), “Turkey” 
($42.14), “The United Kingdom” ($42.14), “Introducing the 
United States” ($40.92), “Introducing Germany” ($45.08). 


G. Jennings Productions, 4516 North Hermitage, 
Chicago 40. 

Iron Curtain Lands. (Post-Stalin Period). 20 minutes; 
sale or rental, apply. A portrait of the Soviet Union, its 
historic roots, achievements and problems, Surveys present- 
day Russia including peasant life and farming, city life, 
education, state Communism as a political force and a 
religion. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 
54th St., New York 22. 

The Man in the Doorway. 31 minutes; color; free loan. 
Shows the role of chemistry in conservation, protection 
from floods, droughts, insects, and plagues. Also, it re- 
veals how the chemistry industry brings us useful products 
that help to improve our standard of living. 

Homes for a Growing America. 14 minutes; color; free 
loan. Tells how assembly line techniques are being em- 
ployed by America’s builders. 


National Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Action for Traffic Safety. 1314 minutes; rental; black- 
and-white, $4; color, $8. How one school organized to 
study its traffic problems and to develop activities which 
helped to solve them. 


Filmstrips 
Erica Anderson, 1860 Broadway, Room 515, New 
York 23. 


Albert Schweitzer. Color and sound filmstrip; sale: 
sound, $30; silent $25. A 100-frame filmstrip on the life 
of Albert Schweitzer. Shows his philosophy “Reverence 
for Life” translated into action. 


National Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Preventing Fires in Your Home. Color, Sale, $3.50. A 
film for the middle grades, showing hazards and family 
practices responsible for fire. Suggests ways pupils can pre- 
vent fires. 

Preventing Fires in Your School and Other Public 
Buildings. Color. Sale, $3.50. Illustrates the provisions 
which have been made for people's safety and the meas- 
ures they must take to benefit from this protection. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

The Northeastern United States. Set of 4 filmstrips in 
color. Sale; $ig per set; or $6 each. “Living in New Eng- 
land,” “Five Great Cities” (New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington), “Valley Regions of the 
Northeast,” “Where East and South Meet.” 

The South. Set of 4 filmstrips in color. Sale: $19 per 
set; or $6 each. “Agriculture,” “Resources and Manufac- 
turing Industries,” “Subtropical Coastal Lands,” ‘“Sub- 
tropical Coastal Lands and Western Texas.” 

Your Home in the Americas, Set of 4 filmstrips in 
color. Sale: $19 per set; or $6 each. “Green Lands” (types 
of vegetation in North America), “Using Maps and 
Globes,” “Map Symbols, Dots and Lines,” “Where People 
Live and Work.” 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc. 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

The Soil That Went to Town. Sale, $3.50. Photographs 
demonstrate that when soil goes to town it is lost to the 
farmer and becomes a cost to the city man. Conservation 
farming saves money for the city man, makes money for 
the farmer, and keeps the soil at home. 

Homes Around the World. Sale, $3.50. We learn that 
the kind of dwellings in which man lives depends upon 
the available building materials and his skill in using 
them, the climate, his need for protection from danger, 
and the historic background of his community. 


Maps and Globes 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235-59 Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago 40) is featuring a 
number of new teaching aids in their 1958 cata- 
log, a copy of which is yours for the asking. Of 
special interest are the “Earth Curved Maps,” 
each of which is virtually a section of a 30-inch 
world globe. An entirely new World History 
Series is shown. These maps are large, 64 by 44 
inches, and cover a wide range of specific periods 
in history. 

“Fun With the Globe” is a new set of activity 
cards designed to help children working in small 
groups to develop skills in reading globes, and to 
develop a greater interest in and understanding 
of fundamental geographic concepts. “Fun With 
the Globe” is the result of an intensive two-year 
study by Parmer Ewing of New York University 
and Marion Seibel of Buffalo, New York. Pub- 
lished by A. J. Nystrom and Company (3333 El- 
ston Ave., Chicago 18), the cards sell for $1.65 
per set. Set One deals with terminology, scale, di- 
rection, day and night, and the seasons. Set Two 
has activities on legends, latitude, longitude, and 
global concepts. 

Also available from A, J. Nystrom (see address 
above) is a new globe, political or physical, with 
a revolving satellite electrically driven. The cost 
is $48.50. 





SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 





The general survey film: 


The five detailed film-studies: 


680 Fifth Avenue, Suite 819S 





THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


announces the completion of 


‘“'THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHY Series'' 


Prepared especially for classroom use, authoritative and completely up-to-date, this series of 16mm 
sound films is being widely praised by educators in the United States and Canada. The series consists 
of one general film and a detailed film-study of each of the five geographical regions of Canada. 


1. PHYSICAL REGIONS OF CANADA (23 minutes) 


. MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST (20 minutes) 
. THE GREAT PLAINS (24 minutes) 
4. THE GREAT LAKES—ST. LAWRENCE LOWLANDS (23 minutes) 
. THE ATLANTIC REGION (23 minutes) 
. THE PRECAMBRIAN SHIELD (26 minutes) 


PURCHASE: English or French, B&W, $80.00 each 


For preview, or further information, please write to: 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


New York 19, New York 








Records 

Folkways Records (117 West 46th St., New 
York) have added to their series of interviews 
with famous Americans with an album entitled 
“Veep: Allen W. Barkley Tells His Own Story.” 
Recorded on a 33/4 rpm platter, this offering 
tells about the former Vice President’s boyhood, 
his career in politics, his political credo, and his 
last speech. The record is spiced with stories 
about politics told by this colorful figure. The 
record sells for $5.95. 


Educational Television 


Looking boldly to the future, directors of the 
nation’s noncommercial educational television 
stations foresee a total of 100 stations linked to- 
gether in a national live network by 1968. The 
educational broadcasters point out that in five 
years since XUHT in Houston became the first 
non-commercial station to begin operations, 28 
additional stations have begun broadcasting and 
many other communities right now are working 
toward establishment of ETV units. 

If your community does not have an educa- 
tional television system, but wishes to sponsor a 
series of informative programs, contact the Edu- 


cational Television and Radio Center, 2320 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. Under 
its extended service arrangements the Center 
now has filmed programs available to educational 
groups at moderate rates. These may be telecast 
over local stations under the sponsorship of an 
educational organization. A list of available pro- 
grams will be sent upon request. 


Of All Things 


Classes studying the conservation of natural 
resources will be interested in a free 22 by 34- 
inch wide chart on “Products of the Free Farm,” 
available from the American Forest Products In- 
dustries, 1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

A two-color wall chart entitled “A World of 
Facts, How 88 Nations Compare in Geography, 
Industry, Government, and Living Conditions” 
is available at 50 cents per copy from Civic Edu- 
cation Service, 1733 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Write to Film Distribution Office, Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., Goodwin Bldg., Williams- 
burg, Virginia, for a complete brochure on films, 
filmstrips, and slides on “Colonial Life in Amer- 


” 


1Ca. 





Book Reviews 








We regret to announce that, because of the pressure of other commitments, Dr. Edward T. Ladd 
has found it necessary to retire as editor of this department. We are sure we speak for the entire 
membership of the National Council when we express our deep appreciation to Dr. Ladd for the 
time, thought, and energy he has so generously contributed to this difficult job during the past four 


years. 


Our regret at losing Dr. Ladd’s services is tempered by the fact that Dr. Daniel Roselle of the State 
University of New York at Fredonia has consented to assume the editorial responsibility for the book 
review department. Dr. Roselle will begin this work with the January 1959 issue. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE RISE OF AMERICA 
To Wortp Power. By Howard K. Beale. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 600 p. 
$6.00. 

Students of history who have been eagerly 
looking forward to Professor Beale’s forthcoming 
biography of Theodore Roosevelt must content 
themselves for the time with the present enlight- 
ening and stimulating account of Roosevelt and 
American foreign policy. With his incomparable 
knowledge of Roosevelt the man, and using a 
vast amount of manuscript and published mate- 
rial, Professor Beale of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has achieved his aim to “bring new under- 
standing of one of the most colorful and impor- 
tant actors in international affairs in recent 
times.” Roosevelt is portrayed as a serious and 
responsible figure concerned with the future of 
world developments and America’s role in them. 

Roosevelt's sense of excitement and the explo- 
siveness of his nature are not lost sight of, but 
Professor Beale maintains that Roosevelt was 
very much more than the blustering bully that he 
is sometimes made out to be. Even his apparent 
impetuousness of action was the result of careful 
calculation; his seemingly hasty words were gen- 
erally delivered only after due deliberation. 
Beale holds that Roosevelt did not make snap 
judgments but was “calm and careful in his de- 
cisions. He acted only after thought about all the 
consequences of action.” Beale agrees with 
Roosevelt’s own assertion that he spoke softly but 
carried a big stick: “Speak courteously and 
firmly and then stand ready to support your 
words in action” was his formula. 

Professor Beale throws new light on Roosevelt 
and on the international crises in which he 
played a part. As an example may be cited 
Beale’s “rehabilitation” of Roosevelt and his role 


in the Venezuelan debt crises. Beale demon- 
strates that Roosevelt’s personal account is more 
accurate than that of his critics. Roosevelt's deal- 
ing with foreign powers and their diplomatic as 
well as unofficial representatives is reconstructed 
both here and with respect to other foreign policy 
issues that arose during his Presidency. 

The author does not stint in his admiration for 
Roosevelt's ability and understanding. Thus he 
was “uncannily perceptive’; he showed “surpris- 
ing perspicacity” in analyzing problems and un- 
derstanding motives of others. His “comprehen- 
sion of the problems was extraordinary . . . he 
had an unusual understanding. . . . Many of his 
insights were prophetic . . . one is startled by the 
number of times he foresaw the future and its 
problems.” At the same time Beale, who is sorely 
troubled by the current state of international af- 
fairs, believes that Roosevelt's effect on foreign 
policy was unfortunate and even tragic. With all 
the qualities that Beale attributes to him, Roose- 
velt did not realize, says the author, that his im- 
perialism and urge for power would have conse- 
quences so serious for the future. Roosevelt 
failed in his most important objectives, according 
to his biographer. He failed to create a stable 
world; in China he inaugurated a policy that 
would prove “disastrous”; by taking the wrong 
action, he paved the way for colonial discontent 
and uprisings which now plague the world. His 
“theory of saving democracy from autocracy by 
armed might had been strenuously pursued for 
forty years with the result that more and more of 
the free world had fallen under totalitarianism.” 

In his preface, Beale raises—but hardly an- 
swers—some fundamental questions which are of 
special interest to historians but are of vital con- 
cern to all people. The two most important are 
the role of individuals in influencing history and 
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The World Children Live In 


Here are unlimited opportunities for 
children to observe and understand 
the world about them. 


Stories by well-known children’s au- 
thors, with nearly 700 photographs of 
unusual vitality and child appeal. 
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the reasons for America’s expansions and imperi- 
alism. The locale is the United States at the turn 
of the century, but the answers have wider im- 
plication as to time and place. Beale sees a “‘cer- 
tain inexorability about the sequence of events 
from World War I to the present”; he is less cer- 
tain that the events which preceded World War 
I could not have been ordered differently. 

It is to be hoped that in his forthcoming biog- 
raphy of Roosevelt, Professor Beale will pursue 
the answers to the questions he has raised. In 
that work he may also throw further light even 
on Roosevelt’s foreign policy. For as Beale says, 
“Roosevelt understood, as many did not, the im- 
portant effect of internal policies and domestic 
events upon the foreign policies of the various 
countries.” Perhaps Professor Beale can elaborate 
on why events before World War I took the turn 
they did. Why were men who thought differently 
from Roosevelt not “in the strategic positions of 
power?” Why were, as he admits, Progressives as 
well as conservative Republicans imperialists? 
Why did Wilson and Bryan, when they came into 
office, not “materially change the pattern of 
American expansionism?” In a larger work de- 
voted to all facets of Roosevelt and his times, 
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perhaps Professor Beale will be able to attempt 
more systematic answers to the very real prob- 
lems which were not born with Roosevelt but 
have become all the more terrible in our times. 
In the meantime all social studies teachers will 
find the present work of great help in unraveling 
the tangle of international relations during The- 
odore Roosevelt’s administrations. 
SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 

Brooklyn College 


New VIEWPOINTS IN THE SOCIAL ScrENCcES. Edited 
by Roy A. Price. Twenty-eighth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C., 1958. 251 p. Paperbound, 
$4.00; Clothbound, $5.00. 

NCSS yearbooks can prove difficult to review 
because chapters often vary considerably, reflect- 
ing the approaches of different authors, and these 
may merit conflicting comments. In the Twenty- 
eighth Yearbook—decked out incidentally in a 
long overdue, new attractive cover—the editor, 
Roy A. Price, has brought together the writings 
of a number of outstanding social scientists, and 
the result does live up to the title of the volume. 
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Any social studies teacher perusing the various 
chapters will be introduced to new trends, find- 
ings, and viewpoints in the social sciences which 
will undoubtedly prove beneficial in briefing him 
on certain of the myriad developments in this 
broad field of expanding knowledge. 

Preston James’ chapter on geography has a 
heavy historical orientation but points up mis- 
conceptions, such as “true” regions and study in 
terms of continental units that have limited geo- 
graphic instruction for centuries and that still 
need to be overcome to up date teaching in that 
area. Warren Miller’s chapter on political science 
presents some new emphases and approaches 
used by students of government. For example, he 
explains polling and interview techniques with 
reference to a number of recent studies of na- 
tional elections that reveal some commonly held 
beliefs as frequently fallacious—that Eisenhower 
was elected by the women’s vote, that the bulk 
of American voters are now Republican, etc. 

Chapters in this volume still vary consider- 
ably. Edwin Nourse, for example, has but a short 
essay on four general developments in the area of 
economics, while E. M. Adams presents a de- 
tailed analysis of recent findings in sociology 
with some 60 references organized in terms of 
eight basic institutions in the local community 
system—education, the family, religion, etc. The 
chapter by Wilbur Miller and Joel Greene pro- 
vides some revealing insights into the explora- 
tions of the social psychologists concerning group 
behavior, leadership, and attitudinal change. Un- 
fortunately little is done with the topic of preju- 
dice and many more recent studies could have 
been cited. It should be noted, however, that 
space was limited and that all of the authors 
were, as a consequence, faced with an extremely 
difficult problem of selection. 

If social studies teachers in the lower schools 
are critical of the volume, it may be because a 
minimum is included in relation to ways in 
which these findings and trends can be applied in 
particular units and lessons. George Spinder’s 
valuable chapter on anthropology has several 
pages devoted to such applications, and so do 
some of the others, but this is not a “how-to-do- 
it” volume in spite of the separate chapter in- 
cluded on the meaning of these developments for 
educational method. Equally important is the 
question of the meaning of these new viewpoints 
for the social studies curriculum. The social sci- 
entists writing herein could have made a valu- 
able contribution by also listing basic or essen- 
tial concepts they believe to have been revealed 


by the recent theory and research they surveyed. 
Some of these, of course, are isolated although 
not specifically identified in several of the chap- 
ters, and Harlan Cleveland does an excellent job 
of this in presenting the lags in our thinking and 
teaching about international affairs. 

The essay on history is quite general, but dis 
appointed readers looking for particular devel- 
opments in special areas can look to some of the 
sources cited in that chapter and to several of the 
forthcoming yearbooks of the NCSS, such as the 
volume to be devoted to new trends in American 
history. The reviewer was struck by one over-all 
point in his reading—that is, the evidence of the 
growing conception on the part of social scien- 
tists that each has but a small corner on the total 
market and that what any one social scientist 
sees or does is greatly influenced by developments 
in the other associated areas. Thus, while at sec- 
ondary school levels we mistakenly consider 
abolishing the term, social studies, and returning 
to compartmentalized offerings, the social scien- 
tists clearly evidence a growing insight on their 
part into the unity of the field and in the virtue 
of multiple, cooperative approaches to the social 
problems of our time. 

RicHARD E. Gross 


School of Education 
Stanford University 


ALBERT GALLATIN: JEFFERSONIAN FINANCIER AND 
DipLtomaT. By Raymond Walters, Jr. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1957. 461 p. $7.00. 
Few true heroes of our past have been so 

markedly the victims of history's queer reversals 

of fame as has Albert Gallatin. Not even Henry 

Adams, in what Professor Commager has extrava- 

gantly described as the “best political biography” 

in our literature, was able to enhance his present 
day standing. 

Dr. Raymond Walters, Jr., now indisputably 
the best biographer of Gallatin, in his conclud- 
ing words laments that the “American people 
have thus far failed to recognize [Gallatin] duly 
for his great and unselfish service.” 

Dr. Walters suggests that Gallatin’s Swiss birth, 
his exemplary character, his budget-balancing 
proclivities, his style and the inaccessibility of his 
papers may account for his relative obscurity. It 
also appears that Gallatin was the victim of his 
own virtues. His multi-faceted personality never 
permitted one characteristic to outshine and 
overshadow the others. Thus his character com- 
pared favorably with Washington's in integrity, 
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courage, and principle. His twelve-year reign as 
Secretary of the Treasury (and his “elder states- 
man” career as a financial leader) earned him a 
reputation in public finance equal to that of 
Hamilton. A thorough going democrat, Gallatin 
shared with Jefferson the distinction of organiz- 
ing the victory for democracy. A most able and 
astute diplomat, he was outranked only by John 
Quincy Adams among the early practitioners of 
that rare American art. (He successfully handled 
the Ghent treaty, the resumption of trade with 
the British, and the important Canadian bound- 
ary negotiations.) Only Jefferson surpassed Galla- 
tin in early contributions to the ethnology of the 
American Indian. In public administration he 
outranked the Founding Fathers, if not their suc- 
cessors. Adjudged by Dr. Walters an equal in a 
triumvirate with Jefferson and Madison, Galla- 
tin also commands further attention since “no 
executive officer has had farther-reaching influ- 
ence on the administration of which he was a 
member.” His philosophy, in its moderation and 
democratic nationalism, was “midway between 
the conceptions now known as Hamiltonianism 
and Jeffersonianism.” 

Deftly guided by insights that spring from ex- 
haustive research, Dr. Walters moves Gallatin 
through the complex events of a changing Amer- 
ica and through a life ably and selflessly devoted 
to public service. It might be remarked that the 
Gallatin Papers, in which Dr. Walters extensively 
pioneered, perhaps reveal the elderly Gallatin as 
somewhat more critical in viewing post-Jeffer- 
sonian America. 

Nevertheless, this excellent contribution—al- 
beit one volume—may safely be labelled “defini- 
tive.” 

ALBERT ALEXANDER 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical 
High School 


Ecyrt’s RoLE IN Wortp AFFairs. By Emil Len- 
gyel. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
147 Pp. $2.50. 

The most significant thing to be said about 
this book is that the title fails to convey its real 
significance. This is a book written for Americans 
about the Middle East and leads up to an analy- 
sis of United States policy in that area. Since 
Egypt is both the natural leader of the area and 
the focal point of recent problems there, it is 
understandable that Egypt should be the center 
of this study. 

Professor Lengyel is a judicious combination 
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of the voting booth 


Casner and Gabriel's new 1958 sup- 
plement to The Story of American De- 
mocracy, Third Edition, carries the cur- 
rent chapter in America’s story right up 
to Sputnik I and major events on the na- 
tional and international scene at the be- 
ginning of this year. 


But in a larger sense, it is not the 
1958 supplement alone that makes this 
7th- and 8th-grade text so timely. Story 
58 is timely because it presents the whole 
sweep of United States’ history in the 
frame of reference of the modern world 
—because it shows, as no other text quite 
does, that the honored documents, inspir- 
ing achievements, and respected ideals of 
the American past are indispensable— 
indeed fundamental—guides for action in 
today’s world. 


This is the kind of preparation stu- 
dents must have if they are to be ready 
for the moments, soon to come, when 
they first hear the awesome silence of the 
voting booth. 





The Story of American Democracy, 
Third Edition, was selected from all 
available texts to be printed in a spe- 
cial British edition for use in the 
schools of Great Britain. 
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of historian and journalist. He approaches his 
subject not as a reporter but as a commentator, 
and has splendidly captured the significance of 
the present in terms of the past. If he reminds us 
that the Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Caesars 
has some relevance to the problems of today, in 
doing so he has assumed more acquaintance with 
recent Middle Eastern history than many of his 
readers are likely to have had. Still he is dealing 
with material that is likely to be fresh for some 
time, and I can see a real use for this book in the 
classroom. The work should stimulate discussion 
and challenge at least some students to scurry to 
the sources to see if these things be so. 

In any case, the problems arising out of Nas- 
ser’s policies in Egypt, the Aswan Dam, the Suez 
Canal, and the Soviet influence in the Middle 
East generally and in Egypt in particular are 
likely to be with us for some time. One of the 
reasons for the debacle of October-November 
1956 was that Americans were not prepared to 
furnish leadership in the area. This book should 
help furnish a demand for the right kind of 
leadership in the wrong kind of world. 

Jay V. Groves 


Potomac State College of 
West Virginia University 


THE GREATNESS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By Mau- 
rice Ashley. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1957- 381 p. $5.00. ; 

It will be goo years since Oliver Cromwell 
died, but the commemoration of the anniversary 
is not the chief reason why Maurice Ashley has 
written this biography. His real concern is to dis- 
play what he believes is Oliver Cromwell's true 
greatness, which he thinks historians have hith- 
erto failed to perceive. 

Even now, when it might be thought that pas- 
sions had died down, most scholars find it diffi- 
cult to accord Cromwell much more than luke- 
warm approval. After all, they say, he achieved 
very little that was lasting. He was no constitu- 
tion maker, and his system of government, like 
the policies he had pursued, disintegrated before 
he died. Thus it is clear that Mr. Ashley has un- 
dertaken no easy task in battling against this 
strong current of unfavorable opinion. 

On the other hand, in one respect he is better 
situated than many of Cromwell's previous biog- 
raphers. He can know much more about his sub- 
ject than they could. In the last 50 years a great 
deal that was new has been learned not only 
about Cromwell's own career, but also about the 
problems and background of his time. Mr. Ash- 
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ley has taken careful account of this new knowl- 
edge, and in so doing he has added considerably 
to the interest and the value of his book. 

In retelling the story of Cromwell’s life, Mr. 
Ashley is constanly alert to refute the charges of 
critics, ancient and modern. Those who complain 
that Cromwell, the general, was a monster of 
cruelty are met with the ingenious reply that 
what he did at Drogheda was no different in its 
humane intention from what was lately done at 
Hiroshima, coupled with the observation that 
Wellington himelf approved calculated brutality 
in war as a means “of saving much effusion of 
blood.” 

Those who despise Cromwell's _ political 
achievement receive the retort that he made Eng- 
land feared among the nations, and that above 
all else his insistence upon supreme importance 
of freedom of conscience entitles him to be re- 
garded as one of the principal architects of Eng- 
lish civil liberties. 

More positively, Mr. Ashley has contrived a de- 
tailed, fascinating picture of Cromwell, one that 
is far more credible than some of the caricatures 
of him which have masqueraded as biographies 
in the last 30 years. Moreover, it is refreshing to 
find an historian prepared to recognize that 


Cromwell took his religion seriously, and that it 
was the mainspring of his conduct. He has been 
condemned too often as a hypocrite by those un- 
able to comprehend the intensity of his spiritual 
life. It is also salutary to be reminded that he was 
humble, compassionate and remarkably free from 
ostentation in his personal dealings. 

In short, this is a valuable and impressive 
book, although the reader may perhaps wonder 
whether it was either wise or necessary to defend 
everything Cromwell did with such ardor. 

GABRIEL GERSH 
New York City Public Schools 


SocIETY AND EpucaTion. By R. J. Havighurst and 
B. L. Neugarten. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1957- 465 p. 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL. By M. W. Rode- 
haver, William B. Axtell, and Richard E. 
Gross. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1957. 
262 p. $4.00. 

Society and Education. Havighurst and Neu- 
garten state that their purpose in presenting this 
book is “to draw upon the science of sociology 
and social anthropology for material that would 
help the teacher to understand how the indi- 
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vidual becomes a cooperating member of a com- 
plex society.” Guided by their own experience, 
they have prepared “a sociological interpretation 
of education (rather) than a sociology of educa- 
tion.” 

The book is divided in four major sections: 

Introduction, The Child’s Social Environment, 
The School, and The Teacher. Each of the 19 
chapters is followed by suggested exercises for 
“testing” or illuminating the assertions made in 
the text, as well as by brief bibliographies. 

Social studies teachers familiar with the pre- 
vious work of these authors will recognize the 
emphasis on social class which has made such a 
contribution to the study of sociology in recent 
years. Some reviewers have suggested that this 
point of view is overemphasized in Society and 
Education to the diminution of other conceptual 
tools. 

The authors announce that the materials pre- 
sented in Chapter 12 and those following which 
are entitled “Education and Social Policy,” “In- 
tergroup Education,” “Social Integration,” and 
“Education in the International Setting” include 
their own value judgments as well as descriptive 
data. A different quality of writing is noticeable 
in some of the later chapters of the book. 


This reviewer agrees with the many others 
who believe Society and Education is a valuable 
additon to the growing bibliography of newer 
books which will probably revitalize educational 
sociology, once regarded as central in a teacher 
education program. 

The Sociology of the School. Rodehaver, Ax- 
tell, and Gross have prepared a different text 
which could complement or supplement Havig- 
hurst and Neugarten. The material in the two 
books is occasionally parallel but the treatment 
is not the same, as is illustrated in their chapters 
on “Stratification and the Schools” and “The 
Community School.” More sociological concepts, 
among them, ecology, groups, socialization, are 
developed in this work than in the Havighurst- 
Neugarten book. One idea, the school as a social 
unit, as an object of sociological examination 
and illustration, is more fully exploited by Ha- 
vighurst and Neugarten than by Rodehaver, Ax- 
tell, and Gross. 

The basic difference between the two texts is 
in the specific orientation of the material to the 
school by Rodehaver et al. Occasionally this ap- 
pears at the end of a chapter where the authors 
state that “the responsibility of the schools is ‘to 
do thus and so’ in the light of these sociological 
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data.” More often such observations are an inte- 
gral part of the writing. This hortatory emphasis 
is most noticeable in the final chapters of both 
books and may be equally effective. 

Both books are readable and should prove val- 
uable to public school teachers and to students 
in teacher education programs. The insights into 
the educational situation and educational proc- 
esses that are derived from sociological concepts 
and data are among our most powerful intellec- 
tual tools. 

RICHARD W. BURKHARDT 
Ball State Teachers College 
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